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CHAPTER XIL 
CROSSING THE LAKE. 


Hicks in the meantime was urging the horse 
forward at arate perfectly astonishing to him- 
self, and in thirty seconds from the time that Ri- 
naldo had unhorsed their leader, they saw no 
more of their pursuers. They had evidently 
given up the chase, intending, no doubt, to re- 
sume the search in the morning, and track them 
out if possible by daylight. Searle now had 
leisure to look afier Rinaldo, who lay panting on 
the load, but attering no further complaints 
since he had first yelped out before leaping into 
the wagon. On a careful inspection, it was 
found that the scalp had been ploughed up, and 
&@ portion of the left ear shot away, but nothing 
that would materially injare him. 

“You will carry a scar, old fellow, in honor of 
your last battle with the excise,” said Searle, 
patting his head jocosely. “But we must keep 
an eye out now, so as to not pass the cross road 
to the left, this side of Chazy, for we want to be 
in St. Albans two hours before light, if we can 
find the fis » Diaco.” ; 

The black Morgan stad was still sweeping 
them over the road like the wind. Bushes and 
trees and rocks flew by him, or rather he by 
them, so rapidly that they could scarcely have 
counted them had they tried; but they were 
troubled by ne further signs of pursuit. 





“ Well,” said Hicks, taking a long breath and 
glancing back over the road they had come, “I 
guess they’ve given up the idea of inspectin’ us ; 
au’ it’s lucky, too, for the horse ’ud a been 
‘biowed’ precious quick at this rate. I’ve half 
a mind to slack up a little, just enough to give 
him a breathin’ spell.” 

“ Do so, by all means,” answered Searle, “for 
there is no further danger—at least to-night; and 
at this rate we might pass our road without sec 
ing it, and that we would prefer not to do.” 

The horse was accordingly reined into a slower 
gait—comp gh he was still go- 
ing at the rate of four leagues an hour, and in 
fifteen minutes they reached the cross road lead- 
ing to the abode of John Blase. The moon, in 
its first quarter, hitherto obscured by the dense 
masses of cload-vapor that enveloped the heavens, 
was jast beginning so peer out, looking like the 
pale, beseeching face of a lost soul, sinking lower 
and lower into the dismal depths, but still strug- 
gling with a last wild look to extricate itself. 

They turned on to the cross road, and a ride 
of some ten minutes brought them in sight of the 
object they were in pursuit of—a one story wood- 
colored house, with glimpses of the lake beyond. 
As near as they could judge, it was not far from 
nine o’clock in the evening. There was a light 
burning in the house, and from this they inferred 
that the inmates had not yet retired. They were 
very glad of that, for it would save the necessity 
of disturbing them, which, otherwise, they would 
have been compelled to do, in order to cross over 
to St. Albans that night. 

The house dog set up a sharp barking as they 
drove iuto the yard, and John Blase himself came 
to the door and peered out, striving to shade his 
eves witb his hand to obtain a better view. 
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* Well, old friend, you don’t scem to welcome 
us!” cried Searle, in his usually strong, hearty | 
tones. ‘“ How do you stand it these days?” 

“Wal, tolerable,” returned Blase, “ considerin’ ; 
but I can’t say I know you. Maybe I do, though, | 
but I can’t say.” | 

“ Qd’s death! don’t you recollect rowing me | 
down to Plattsburg one night, seven years ago ”’ 

“ Gewhitiker, yes, 1 rather calkerlatwe I du! Is 
that you, now ?” 

“ Yes, my man, it is nobody else, I assure you ; 


| “so let us on and lose no time. 
| now, how soon we arrive in St. Albans. 


and Lam glad to see you once more alive and | 


hearty, for nobody knows what seven years may 
bring about. Yes, John Blase, I am really de 
lighted to find you in the old place!” 

“Good luck! The same bere; but you are 
comin’ in, aint you!” 

“That wili depend on circumstances. Wo 
want to cross over to St. Albans to-night; bur, 
in the first place, we want to secrete this team in 
some safe place, out of the reach of our enemies, 
n case they are lucky enough, and persevering 
enough, to track us as far as this.” 


| ably to the request, leaving Searle and Rinaldo 


old place, and it’s a screamer 
wie YUICT Vine wur 


got much loadin’ in the wagin, though, ye’d 
better drive right down t’ the boat to unload. 


“Wal, my boat is just below here, at the same 


seven yeurs SPUN’ ye Weg lt 


Wait a jiff, and I'll find my hat and go with ye.” 
And John Blase darted back into the room where 
they had first seen the light, and a moment after 
re-appeared at the door, saying he was now ready ; 
and clambering into the wagon, the little party 
was soon on its way to the boat. 

Five minutes’ drive brought them to the boat- 
landing, and the contraband goods were safely 
stowed away in the little square, box-like reposi- 
tory aft, which the owner honored with the nauti- 
cal appellation of “ the hold.” 

“ Now, how long will it take to cross to St. 
Albans ?”’ inquired Searle, after this not very 
laborious task had been performed, 

“Wal, if nothin’ happens,” replied Blase, 
“ we'll do it in three hours—p’raps a trifle less— 
git into St. Albans a little arter midnight, if 
that'll do.” 

“ Yes—if we get there by three in the morning 
it will answer. All we want is to get our goods 
safely housed before any spies are abroad, and 
get back on to the lake again before sunrise.” 

“ We can do all that easy enough,” returned 
Blase, ‘or get back here if you want to. Ye see 
it’s a long time ter morning.” 

“But where are we to put the horse to ?” in- 
terposed Hicks. ‘‘ The critter has done a spank- 
ing job for us, an’ we must take a care of him.” 

“ Well, Blase, have you the knowledge of 6 
safe crib anywhere, where the horse may be 
put up with care and good feed till we return, 
and where the wagon may be safely secreted, 
also?” 

“ Wal, as to the feed,” responded the fisher- 
man, “I’ve got some Injun meal, but no hay. 
As to the other matter, there is an old ‘wicher’ 
about half a mile back in the woods—and a good 
cart-path to it--where the Old Harry himself 
wouldn’t think o’ finding ’em, where you can 
leave the hoss and wagin as long as ye like, per- 
vidin’ ye have suthin’ for the poor beast ter eat, 
We can ride back to the house and mix up a 
pail full of Injun, an’ then take ‘em over to the 
wicher, if ye say so.”” 

“ A very excellent arrangement,” said Searle, 
I don’t care, 
We 
may as well arouse Agincroft at one time as an- 





| 
other, and he'll be agreeable, any time, if you | 
only give him to understand there is a sight to | 
turn an honest penny. ‘There is no need, I sup- | 
pose, of our all yoing back, so I will remain | 

} 

| 


| where Iam, and keep wateh and ward over the 


boat, while you and Hicks make such provisions 
for the horse as you think proper. So away with 
you, and lose not a mowent’s time in getting | 
back.” 

The two men, Hicks and Blase, took their 
places in the empty wagon, and drove off agrce- 


in charge of the boat. They returned after a 
brief absence, having performed the task allotted 
them much sooner than Searle expected, and 


| 
| everything being in readiness, the little party | 
| 
| 


soon after unfastened the boat trom ite mooring», 
| and shoved out into the lake. 

















THE INSULT RETURNED, 


“ We shall have to steer a little to the north in 
BUGS, Mos, clean sw 


the island,” said 
the upper point shoots up Minan a even With 
the town o’ St Albans. In the day time we 


might double the point beautiful, without the loss 
of a single pull at the oars, but we should be ob- 
liged to sort o’ feel our way, now, ‘count of its 
being so dark. I know the lay too well, though, 
to get a great way out o’ reckoning, night or 
day.” 

Rinaldo stretched himself in the bottom of the 
boat, while the three men labored steadily at the 
oars. The moon came out in fitful glimpses 
now and then, throwing their gaunt shadows far 
in advance over the water. Hicks indulged in 
several wild melodies, descriptive of a free life on 
sea and land, untrammelled by any of those re- 
strictive or protective shackles of the law, in 
which freebooters and smugglers seemed to be 
the most prominent and praiseworthy of char- 
acters. At length the northern pvint of the 
island was doubled, looking like the sinking black 
hulk of some monster vessel far in the distance, 
and when the clock struck twelvé, they heard it 
faintly vibrating from the church turrets of St. 
Albans. They reached the town about one 
o'clock, and a sharp walk of ten minutes brought 
them to the abode of Agincroft, who was an ex- 
tensive purchaser of cont.aband goods, and well 
known to most of the smuggling fraternity. 
These goods were afterwards transported down 
the lake to the larger towns, and sold to regular 
customers at a large profit. 

They found Agincroft at home, and after mak- 
ing known the object of their nocturnal visit, the 
door was unbarred, and Searle and his compan- 
ions were allowed to enter. Before proceeding 
to business, a decanter was brought out from the 
side-board, and they all drank to their enter- 
tainer’s health. 

“Now,” said Agincroft, after restoring the 
decanter and glasses to their accustomed place, 
“if you say so, we'll harness old Sorrel and 
bring your stock in trade up to the house, where 
we can examine it by candlelight, and make up 
our mind what to give.” 

“Very well. The quicker we come to an 
agreement the better. We want to get through 
in season to return to Chazy before daylight.” 

In five minutes Searle and the trader were on 
their way to the lake, leaving Blase and Hicks 
behind them at the house. They were back 
again, however, in the course of twenty minutes, 
and the guods were speedily transferred from the 
wagon to the private store-room of the trader, 
where they as speedily underwent a critical in- 
spection at his hands, before anything was said 
as to the price. 

“Well,” said Agincroft, “ one thousand nine- 
ty-cight yards of silk. 
the lot? Money is tight—panic times !—mark it 
low. 
stand all that. 
have the business quick over.” 

“Itis worth, on an average, at least sixty 
cents a yard—but we'll call it fifty. That ia 

ruinous enough in all conscience.” 

“ You mean for the purchaser!” returned the 
trader, jocosely ; “but call the lot five hundred, 
and it’s a trade.” 








“ Well, we can’t stop to banter words. Go on. 
Put them at five.” 

“One hundred and seventeen fyards. You 
know the quality. Retails in the States for not 
less than three dollars a yard.” 

“Very good. Set your price.” 

“ Well, say two dollars a yard.” 

“Throw in the odd yards, and it’s a bargain.” 

“ Agincroft, you are picking the bone pretty 
close ; but it’s my last venture, and so I shall not 
stand with you.” 

“If I had known that I would have picked it 
closer. Fact is, I gave you a liberal price to en- 
courage you. What sort of currency will you 
have? I guess I have that amount in Canadian 
currency if you want—or you can have Vermont 
money if you prefer.” 

“Well, I am not particular—perhaps a little 
better Canadian, if you haveit. It works off a 
little easier at home.” 

The trader opened a small iron safe in one 
corner of the room, and counted out the money. 

“ Now let us liquor, and you can return to 
Chazy as soon as you like. But I wanted to say 
a word about the war before you went. Is there 
a going to be one in earnest? or is it only a 
sham ?” 

“There is no shamming about it more than 
there was in your own country in the time that 
tried men’s souls !”” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!—I take it you are one of the pa- 
triots? You needn’t commit yourself, though, 


are annexed to the United States, it will knock 
our business higher than the lark flies. I’ve ex- 
pressed my mind; come, let’s liquor—I should 
put my veto on it, out an’ out. 

The party now adjourned to the room they 
had first entered, and recourse was once more 
had to the side-board, but no further arguments 
were entered into upon the war topic. 

Blase and the smuggler tossed off their grog 
hurriedly, and after shaking hands with the 
trader, they started on their return to the boat. 
It was not far from three in the morning when 
they left St. Albans, and it was very near to six 


Come !” 


his boat. 
“ Hullo! there stands my boy on the shore! 
There is suthin’ in the wind,” cried Blase, direct- 


been arter you! shouldn't wonder a bit.” 

When they reached the landing and juestioned 
the boy, it was ascertained that the fisherman's 
“guess” was correct. 
them as far as the landing, and coming to the 
conclusion that a large scow or flat-boat was the 
sort of water-craft kept there, they natarally sar 





What is your price for | 


Say nothing about the quality—I under- | 
Price it by the lump, and we'll | 


mised that the team had been driven on board, 
No 
sooner had they come to this conclasion than 
they declared their determinatian to make their 
way directly to Chazy, ani parsue the fugitives 
| in ‘boats. The boy, whe had fTeen skalking 
} within ear-shot of them, had beard all, and for 
the last half hear had heen eagerty watching on 
the landing for their return, in erder that he 


and floated either down or across the lake 


| 

} might a quaint them as soon as possible with 
| the facts 

| “They have outwitted themselves thes time es 


unless you’ve a mind; but if you succeed, and | 


when they reached the landing where Blase kept | 


ing his finger toward that point. ‘ Guess they've | 


The officers had tracked | 


| cried Searle, laughing in great good humor, and 
| handing the boy a dollar for his shrewdly gleaned 
| information. ‘“ Nothing in nature could have 
| worked more to our advantage, | am sure. Our 
| horse is recruited by this time, so we need not 
delay ; and there is nothing to prevent us from 
| driving into Covington—or perhaps Clinton 
would be just as safe—and thence across the 
line, while our enemies are indulging in a delight- 
ful fresh water breeze in the hope of capturing 
somebody.” 

The black Morgan was soon harnessed, and 
after suitably rewarding the fisherman for the 
trouble, and the loss of a night’s sleep his readi- 
hess to assist them had caused him, the smug- 
glers started in high spirits for Clinton, intending 
to make their way back to the hut that very night 
if possible. Clinton lay some twenty odd miles 
to the west, and considerably nearer to the line 
than Chazy. They arrived there about ten o'clock 
the same forenoon, without encountering any ob- 

| Stacles oa the road, or meeting with any one who 
| recognized them, and about three o'clock in the 
| afternoon they drew up before the public hostelry 
in Sutton. Here the horse was carefully fed and 
thoroughly rubbed down, and an hour after they 
were on their way to the residence of the farmer 
who had furnished the team, and still held their 
money as security for the same. They found the 
place after one or two inquiries, and the former 
refunded the money, with the exception of the 
five dollars stipulated, without a word of objec- 
tion, They then turned their steps northward, 
in the direction of the hut, which they reached 
after a brisk walk of three hours. 

Lennox and Carleton gave utterance to an ex- 
clamation of surprise on first beholding them, for 
they had returned much sooner than they ex- 
pected, and they at first came to the conclusion— 
and very naturally—that the attempt had proved 
ay —— See eee eee pre wes —— oe ~ 
escape they had had of being eaptured by the ex- 
cise, they were unusually vociferous in the ex- 
pression of their admiration for one who could 
conduct himself thus coolly in the midst of 
danger. 

After regaling themselves, the money was laid 
upon the board, and Searle paid over to each the 
amount he had advanced toward the security 
which had been left with the owner of the team ; 
after which the remainder was equally divided, 
for Searle made it a rule never to accept the lion’s 
share, though the commanding influence he pos- 
sessed over his associates, up and down the St. 
Lawrence, might readily have insured it, had he 
been in the least avariciously inclined, which he 
was not. It was furthermore arranged, after the 
division of the money, that they should make 
their head-quarters at the hut till the time ap- 
pointed for the general rally at Grand Brule, and 
from thence sally forth to the different points 
where they would be most likely to encounter in 
secret the outlaws of that section of Canada. 

Various plans for future operation were pro- 
posed and discussed—some being accepted, while 
more were abandoned—but all bearing upon the 
secret revolution which was about bursting upon 
the country like some long smouldering volcano 
that nature could no longer restrain. But to 
| wind up with, as an afterpiece to the varied en- 
tertainments of the day, the new cask of “ Med- 
| ford’? was broached, which, proving of a much 
| superior quality to the last, the smugglers very 
| unanimously voted to turn to and make a 
| night of is. 








| CHAPTER XIII. 


CONTINUATION OF EVENTS IN CHURCHVILLE 





Quite late in the afternoon preceding the day 

! on which the funeral of the sqnire was to take 

| place, a one-horse travelling chaise, containing 

Mrs. Hartley and the driver, who had been ree~ 
| ommended to her by the owner of the team, 
| arrived at the residence of her deceased brother 
! Both Mrs. Erwin and Flemening were surprised 
| that she had come unattended by Charles. Where 
| was he that he should wot be present at his poor 
ancle’s funeral? Mrs. Flemming im partienlar 
was shocked at his delingvency. 

Mrs. Wilkins Harticy explained. She had not 
seen Charles for five days, and he, of conrse 
knew nothing of the melancholy event that had 
happened; if he had he would certainly have 
| Beem there, for he had abenys held his uncle in 
f Rigch esteem. 

* Mrs. Flemming looked? ap with a half mer on 
her face, and awaited an oppertunity to bar? her 
shaft. 

“ Ihe did, he has not always followed the ex 
ample whieh his kind ancle set him, more’s the 
pity 

Hlis comuet ef late has 

returned? Bie mether 


“Lam very sorry 
very mech grieved me,” 
* iping awny a tear, and glancing at her sisterin 
law with a frightened look 

“ You should have restrained hia,” rejoined 
Mrs. Flemming, wih 3 cold a of contemyt 























~~ calling the Yendtr words Te had breathed at part- 
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“ You should have pointed out the error of mix- 
ing up with those ill-conditioned incendiaries who 
are forever plotting against the government, He 
will yet be transported for his uanatural conduct, 
and few there are who will pity him after his 
ungratefal behaviour to his poor uncle.” 

Mrs. Wilkins Hartley said several things in 
his extenuation, and shed tears freely. ‘No, he 
was not ungrateful, he was only misguided. He | 

| 


was a good and dutiful son, and had never dis- 
obeyed her exceptin this particular.” 

Cora took sides with Charles, and argued the 
Poor Mrs. 
Hartley, who had not the courage to defend the 
conduct of her son, even had she conceived it 
right to do so, felt herself instinctively drawn 
toward any one who would do it for her. 

‘Phe last time she had seen Cora was at a 
Christmas gathering some eight years before, at 
the squire’s, under this very roof; whom she 
now recalled as a little girl of nine or ten sum- 
mers, in short frock and pantalettes. She was 
now grown into a beautiful young woman; and 
what with her good looks and her amiable de- 
fence of Charles, she could not fail to become an 
She knew 
also that the squire had designed her for Charles, 
and the idea pleased her exceedingly. Besides, 
if Charles married Cora, he would inherit the 
whole of his uncle’s property, eventually, with- 
out reversion. 

Cora desired very much to inquire of Mrs. 
Hartley what she knew of the bearer of her aunt’s 
message to Melbourne, and was extremely grati- 
fied when she found her mother and aunt veering 
round upon the topic most likely to suggest it— 
the important question, I mean, of Cora’s late 
abduction, in which the young lieutenant figured 
as the grand hero. 

“ Ile was the very person who took my mes- 
sage to you,” suggested Mrs. Erwin, “and per- 
chance you may know more of this young gen- 
tleman than any of us ?” 

“T don’t know who he may be. Tam quite 
sure he is a stranger in Melbourne,” returned 
Mrs. Hartley, “ for the landlord who brought the 
word to me that you had forwarded, acquainting 
me of my poor brother’s death, said that the word 
had been left there by a young officer in the army 
who had come from Churchville direct. I in- 
quired the name of the officer, but Mr. Joaquim 
had forgotten it, which he would not be likely 
to uhless he were a stranger.” 


cause of the rebels with some spirit. 











immediate favorite with the mother. 


mother. She meant that she should understand 
and feel that they owed everything, not to the 
good will of the donor, bat to the perversest | 
stroke of fate. The judge, on the contrary, more 
cool and politie than his lady, congratulated Mrs. | 
Wilkins Hartley in the kindest and most affable 
manner, and hoped that their children would 
fulfil the wishes of their late brother, as express- | 
ed in the will he had just had the pleasure to | 
read. 

Cora said, in her frank, independent way, that 
if it was the original intention of Squire Erwin 
to leave his property to Charles, it now looked as | 
though a higher power had interfered to frustrate 
his late purpose of disinheriting him—and that 
furthermore, she did not believe that he had any 
moral right to revoke his will upon any such un- | 
tenable grounds—a mere political difference grow- | 
ing out of an honest conviction of right. 

The judge smiled blandly, patted Cora on the 
head, and said she was right—quite right! and | 
he was proud of her; but for all that, the barb | 
had rankled in the heart of Mrs. Hartley, and 
she could not but feel ill at ease in the home of 
her late brother; and, though, with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. Flemming, every one treated her 
with the utmost kindness, they could not prevail 
on her to remain a second night in Churchville, 
and she accordingly started on her return to Mel- 
bourne the afternoon. The judge also 
started for Sherbrook on the same afternoon, but 
not till after he had taken Cora’s deposition to be 





same 





used in evidence against Beckett, for he was fully 
determined that this outrage upon his family 
should not be allowed to pass by unnoticed. If 
there was any power in the civil laws of the 
country to affect the military, he was determined 
that the daring aggressor should not escape him. 

No sooner, therefore, did he reach home, than 
he caused a warrant to be issued against Beckett, 
and forthwith despatched an officer to the, har- 
racks to arrest him. But the commanding offiger 
of the 32nd denied the court of Sherbrook juris- 
diction over the army, and coolly requested a 
preferment of the charge to Col. Maitland, whose 
duty it would be to bring the case before a court- 
martial, if the circumstances were regarded of 
sufficient importance to warrant such astep ; and 
if not he would escape with a simple reprimand. 
It would be impossible to portray the indigna- 
tion of Judge Flemming on learning this arro- 
gant decision. , 

He saw plainly that it would be impossible to 














Cora felt sadly disappointed at this, for she 
was in hopes that Mrs. Hartley might by some 
chance know all about the brave and handsome 
youth who had so gallantly preserved her from 
the insults of Beckett ; and when they retired for 

he night, she was still speculating upon the 
chances of some future meeting, and wondering 
if after a short time he would not entirely forget 
her, and never take the trouble, if he survived 
tle revolution, to inquire after her. She drew 
a deep sigh at the thought of the possibility of 
such an event; and yet she was not willing to 
almit shit she was in love with the young patriot 


ing—more like a hopeful prayer that he might 
not be forgotten, in case his life were offered up 
on the altar of freedom, than a bold and open 
declaration of love. Still it was a declaration, 
full of tenderness and pathos, and she had an- 
swered “yes!” hardly knowing what she said ; 
and since that she found herself asking the ques- 
tion twenty times a day : 

“Ts it possible that this restless sensation is 
love? Can it be that Iam really in love with 
that young stranger after so brief an acquaint- 
ance? I am willing to admit that I like him 
exceedingly. It hardly seems possible it can be 
more than that; yet if gratitude begets liking, 
why should not iiking resolve itself into a strong- 
er emotion by-and-by? Is it not quite likely it 
should ?” 

It was a pleasant day, that on which the 
obsequies of her uncle were to take place, and a 
great many people—former friend and acquaint- 
ances of the squire—had already begun to gather 
within the | which sur ded the old 
tavern-house. For the last two hours the arrival 
of Judge Flemming had been momentarily ex- 
pected, and they were beginning to think that 
something must have occurred to detain him, 
when Jonas came running in and informed them 
that his master’s curricle had hove in sight. In 
two minutes more the judge alighted from his 
carriage and entered the house. He was a tall, 
portly, square-shouldered man—an  admirabl 
type of the solid, physical rotundity of fifty, as 
seen among the well kept magistracy of Can- 
ada. 

He kissed Cora, embraced his wife and sister- 
in-law, and then in reply to their inquiry as to 
the cause of his delay, briefly stated that Sher- 
brook had been thrown into a violent state of 
excitement in consequence of the fact coming to 
light that a great mass meeting of the rebels had 
been held near Napierville, which threatened a 
reneral insurrection among the masses, and the 
overthrow of the government, unless active meas- 
ures of defence were immediately adopted. 
Nothing of the plans of the rebels had thus far 
been elicited, although several persons suspected 
of being mixed up in the league had been arrest- 
ed, and the examination of one of them that 
morning had been the cause of his not arriving 
sooner. Mrs. Flemming found means to com: 
municate with her husband in regard to their 
disappointment in the matter of the will, and 
after the funeral was over, the important docu- 








obtain anything like satisfactory, redress for his 
wrongs in any such way, and he indignantly re- 
fused to proceed upon such Sead 
full well that, in its worst aspect, it of a 
court-martial would only deprive Beckett for a 
few weeks of his sword and epaulettes. 

Although it wonld have been bad poli 
Judge Flemming to sympathize openly wi 
liberal party, yet in secret he hoped that the 
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“ Melbourne, 34 of May 

“To Judge Flemming, of Sherbrook 

“Dean Sin—having beard of the _Fecent | 
death of my uncle, Squire Erwin, of ( hurch- 
ville, and knowing that he was seriously offended 
with me at the time he died—so mach so, indeed, 
that he had meditated the design of making a 
new will im favor of vour daughter, I feel under 
these circumstances that the property is as much 
hers as thoagh my uncle had lived to do it. I 
cannot therefore conscientiously accept It. In 
the present political aspect of the times, it Is im- 
possible to tell what the morrow may bring forth, 
and even though I were selfish enough to wish to 
retain this anintentional legacy of my uncle, | 
which God forbid I should think of for a moment, \ 
I might perish before the present year reaches its | 
wane; and there is a law, I believe, also, by 
which the property of those who voluntarily 
take up arms in opposition to the established laws | 
of the kingdom, becomes confiscate to the crown. | 
I should therefore prove myself the veriest wretch | 
in the world, to rob your hter of what she is | 
morally, if not legally entitled to, on purpose to | 
throw it into the coffers of a pamperes potentate, | 
T tell you candidly, it is unsafe for me to hold 
the property, which has fallen to me through 
the inadvertency of my uncle. For that reason, 
therefore, if no other, I should refase to accept 
the legacy. 

“ With great respéeet, Lam truly yours, 

“Cuartes Harter.” 


| 





“There,” said the judge, as he folded up the 
letter, “ what do you think of it! Has my wife 
anything further to say in regard to the mercen- 
ary character of this chivalrous, high-minded 
youth? I declare, as old and hardened as 1) 
have grown in my intercourse with the world, I 
could not but blush at my own selfishness in this 
matter. And now I am determined that Cora 
shall decide for herself, without dragging in any 
of our own selfish views and opinions to influence 
neers. Flemming, who had showed, heretofore, 
no stint in her abuse of Charles Hartley, was now 
silent and crest-fallen, This generous magna- 
nimity was like heaping coals of fire on her head. 
Every one, even to Mrs. Erwin, seemed to enjoy 
her disvomfiture, for they had all been pained 
by her rude and scornful treatment of the timid 
and gentle Mrs. Hartley, during the brief time 
she was there. 

“Well, my child,” said the judge, noticing that 
Cora hesitated to reply, “what have you to say 
to this disinterested young gentleman !” 

“T hardly know, dear father,” replied Cora, 
with a thoughtful air. ‘Do you know whether 
Charles Hartley has any property of his own, or 
any expectations from any other quarter ?” 

“ He has no property of his own,” returned the 
judge; “and as for expectations in other quar- 
ter, Iam not aware of his having any.” 

“T believe there is a small annuity,” suggested 
Mrs. Erwin, “ but that of itself is hardly suf- 
ficient to support his mother, even in the plainest 
and most frugal way.” 

“My aunt thinks that this property will 
amount to twenty thousand pounds. How much 





revolutionary movement would be carried out 
triumphantly, and in the examination of suspect- 
ed parties, they all had the advantage of a fair 
trial, so far as his jurisdiction extended. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A DISINTERESTED LETTER. TITE DUEL. 


Beronre starting on his return to Sherbrook, 
it had been arranged between Mrs. Flemming 
and the judge, at the urgent request of Mrs. Er- 
win, that the former with Cora should remain in 
Churchville awhile longer to keep her company. 
The services of Jonas not being required by his 
mistress, he was ordered to return with the fami- 
ly carriage to Sherbrook on the following morn- 
ing, and there await her future orders. He 
encountered Beckett shortly after this, at the 
public house where he had formerly been in the 
habit of meeting the officers of the barracks, and 
feeling himself protected in a measure by the 
civil laws, he openly charged him with treachery, 
and proposed to meet him then and there in a 
fair pugilistic combat. But Beckett declined the 
honor of vindicating his claims to courage by en- 
tering into such contest. He was not in the 
habit of fighting with clowns and stable boys. 
If his master desired to challenge him, he was at 
his service at any moment. And as Beckett 
concluded, he laid his hand threateningly on his 
sword hilt. This was enough to intimidate 
Jonas, who, though able to contend at fisticuffs, 
was wholly unable to parry a sword thrust. And 
so the matter ended. 

Some five or six days after the funeral of 
Squire Erwin, the inmates of the house were sur- 
prised rather unexpectedly by the arrival of the 
judge about the middle of the forenoon. His 
curricle was seen in the distance by Susan, who 
instantly recognized him, or rather that, and ran 
in to impart the information to Mrs. Flemming, 
which allowed them an opportunity of expressing 
their surprise and wonder before his arrival. 

The ladies were all standing on the portico 
when he drove up ready to receive him. The 
judge knew by the inquisitive expression of his 
wife’s face, that it was her premeditated inten- 
tion to impale him with a host of questions the 
moment he alighted from his carriage. Resoly- 
ing therefure to anticipate all this, he informed 
her in brief that she could not guess what had 
brought him ? 

‘Of course, I cannot,” said Mrs. Flemming, 
witha look of womanly perplexity. “ Now what 
is it? Pray don’t quiz me!” 

“ Well, then, itis a letter—simply a letter that 
has brought me. And who do you think it is 
from but Charles Hartley? And it is such a 





ment was placed in the judge’s hands as admin- 
istrator of the estate, and was duly opened and | 
read, } 
It only substantiated what the reader already i 
knows. Charles Hartley was recognized as the 
legal heir, subject to certain conditions which 
have already been hinted at, in case he should 
prefer not to carry owt the wishes of the squire by 
espousing Cora. Mrs. Flemming in her vex- 
ation, took the liberty to inform Mrs. Hartley of 
her brother's real intentions as regarded the final 





position of his property—showing her plainly 
that to the accident of death alone was her son 
! indebted for the fortune he 





had received. 
She took no pains to spare the feelings of the 


remarkable epistle, too, that I could not forego 
the temptation of riding twenty miles that you 
might enjoy it.” 


*“T suppose he denounces us all as heartless 
loyalists, and wiumphs over our disappointment 


; in regard to the will ’”” rejoined Mrs. Flemming, 


oh te | 


, Watle an angry flush swept over her face. 


“Not at all, thou suspicious creature !" resurn- 
ed the judge, laughing. “It is quite the reverse 
of that. He is very amiable, I assure you, and 


I think a trifle too self-sacrificing for this world. | 


, But as we are now in the house, and I have | 


come on purpose 


to read 
answer, I will even do so. 

As he he opened a neatly folded 
letter, and commenced reading as foll 


it, and obtain Cora’s 
Here it is!” 
concluded, 


ows: 


dear father, have we without it?” 
“ That is a hard question to answer at so brief 
a notice, my child.” 
“But haven’t we as much as Uncle Erwin? 
; 5 . e consider _ £3 "¥ om, 
“People ar‘ Méquently mistaken in their sur- 
mises,” returned the judge, good-h tik, 


rn 
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| 
It was a dark, dingy, smoke-hegrimmed room, 


} with a bar in the rear, and side slips capable of 


holding four persons each. On this oc asionthe 
place was well represented by the military who 
at this hour of the day were off daty, and a stir- 
ring time they were having. The company was 
made up mostly of the offieers of the 32nd, and 
among them was Beckett, who was giving a 
humorous account of the recent attempt to arrest 
him, which, owing to the puny arm of the civil 
law, had proved, as the reader already knows, a 
failure. 

Seated in one of the slips, and listening to this 
description, were two strangers, both of them 
young men, and neither of them above five-and- | 
twenty years of age. They were evidently trav- | 
elling, for their garments were dusty; but in | 


i i a | 
spite of this, their easy manners and the ocea- | 


sional monosyllables that escaped them, indicated 
them both to be gentlemen. They were both 
listening intently, and the handsome features of 
the one nearest to the knot of officers in question 
had gradually been working into an angry scowl. 
He held in his hand a glass of wine from which 
he had been sipping occasionally, and an ob- 
server could not have failed to see the nervous 
twitching of his muscular frame, and note the 


| tightening clutch of his fingers around the glass, 


as the story approximated to aclose. Suddenly 

he sprang out of the slip, and hastily approach- 

ing the little circle of red-coats, he violently dash- 

ed the contents of his glass into Beckett's face. 
[skE ENGRAVING.| 

For an instant the room presented a scene of 

the wildest confusion. Beckett and his compan- 
ions drew their swords and stood on the defen- 
sive. By this time the youthful stranger was 
joined by his travelling companion, and they 
both stood at bay, each firmly grasping a pistol, 
and bidding defiance to all who seemed disposed 
to assail them. In this attitude stood the bel- 
ligerent parties at the moment the landlord rush- 
ed in to stop the melee. 

“ Gentlemen! putdown your arms!” he cried, 
in a tone of agitated excitement. “ What does 
this mean? Let the person who has offered this 
insult, explain his motive if he can; and if he 
is a gentleman, let the affair be settled according 
to the rules of honor; but please, gentle- 
men, consider the reputation of the house, and 
not bring upon my head the opprobrious conse- 
quences of such a broil !”” 

“T have no other explanations to offer than 
his own cowardly words have implied during the 
last five minutes. A man who will be guilty of 
so villanous an act, and then boast because he is 
shielded from punishment, and a merited punish- 
ment, too, by the deplorable precedent of a mili- 
tary despotism, is hy the title of a man. 
If he wishes satisfaction at my hands, he can have 
it at any time and place within the hour. But 
after that time I shall be engaged. My name is 
immaterial, but that I am a person of respecta- 
bility, my friend here will vouch for that.” 

Several of the officers of the 32nd were hud- 
dled around Beckett, who was now foaming with 
Patton” APRPWURG DARE bas, tant sate 


arms, contemplating the party with a defiant look 








“ But it may be safe, perhaps, to put me down for 
as much !” 

“ That then, would be forty thousand pounds 
for us, and nothing for Charles Hartley. Do you 
think there is any danger, in the event of the de- 
feat of the revolutionary party, of this property, 
if he held it in his name, being confiscated to the 
crown! You should know, dear papa, better 
than he; so tell me truly what you think ?” 

“Indeed, my child, I have reason to believe 
there would.” 

“Then I will accept it,” returned Cora, de- 
cidedly, “for I have no more desire than he to 
see Uncle Erwin’s property fall into such hands.” 

“Very good. Under the circumstances I see 
not how you could decide better. You will have 
it in your power to aid him in the fature in 
whatever way you please, and the time may come 
when he may be in a situation to need it. I 
shall write, then, and inform him, shall I?” 

“ Yes—that I accept ina legal sense, but shall 
always privately regard it as his, not mine; to be 
refunded whenever he is able to see the matter in 
the same light that I do.” 

“Which will not be till he becomes toughened 
and hardened in his intercourse with the world,” 
returned the judge. “But I shall write exactly 
as you desire, and you shall have your own way 
in this matter.” 

After dinner the judge inquired whether his 
wife and daughter were ready to accompany him 
on his return to Sherbrook that afternoon, and 
was informed by Mrs. Flemming that they had 
entered into a new arrangement, whereby Cora 
was to remain with her aunt through the sum- 
mer, till after harvest, and then Mrs. Erwin was 
coming to Sherbrook to remain with them through 
the winter. 

“Well, then,” said the judge, li 


of I 

Beckett was at length forced into one of the 
slips by his friends, where a hurried conversation 
followed, which at the end of a few minutes re- 
sulted in a formal challenge to the stranger. 
The challenge was promptly accepted, and pis- 
tols were the weapons agreed upon. ‘The ground 
selected for the meeting was a grove some half a 
mile from the house where the trouble had origin- 
ated, and was to take place in an hour. 

Beckett and his companions now hastily retired 
to make such prey ions as they ¢ 
necessary, while the two strangers after lingering 
at the inn some half hour or more, called for their 
bill, which they settled, and then ordered their 
horses to be brought round from the stable. 
They arrived on the ground some minutes in 
advance of the opposing party ; but so cautiously 
had the challenge been tendered and accepted, 
and so soberly had the challenging party with- 
drawn to their quarters to make ready for the 
encounter, that even the landlord was left in a 
profound state of ignorance as to their real in- 
tentions up to the moment of the departure of the 
strangers. 

The spot chosen was not far from a quarter of 
a mile beyond the outskirts of the town, and in 
the centre of the grove was an open space ex- 
cellently adapted to the purpose in hand. The 
trees were loaded with the fresh green foliage of 
spring, which had already burst forth in prema- 
ture abundance, which precluded the possibility 
of the belligerent parties being seen out of the 
circumference of the wood. Dismounting, our 
two adventurers secured their horses, and then 
patiently awaited the arrival of Beckett and his 
friends. 

‘They came at length, and after a stiff and for- 
mal greeting, the ground was paced off and the 





red 








pr iz to his | 
wife, “I see no reason, if you have settled upon | 
that arrangement, why you should not make | 


ready to return with me a couple of hours hence ? | 
The fact is, I am heartily tired of this bachelor | 
mode of existence I have been forced to lead for | 
the last eight or ten days, and am beginning to | 
want some of the old home comforts and familiar 
attentions I have missed during your absence.” | 
“If Lam really so essential to your comfort as | 
that, I suppose there is no course left me but to | 
go back with you on your return, though I had | 
promised to stay with my sister a week longer.” 
“Do so then by all means,”’ returned the | 





judge, though his countenance betrayed a some- | 
what rueful expression as he said it; “for Ihave | 
no desire to interfere with any of your previous 
arrangements.” 

“O, no! I will get ready,” 
Flemming, quickly. 


' 
rejoined Mrs 
“Tf Cora will be content 
to remain, my sister will of course exense me.” 

While Mrs. Flemming is making ready to ac- 


company her husband, we will take the lil< ty 





cede them to Sherbrook, and introduce the 





» a scene of carousal going on within the 


same public house where Jonas had been in the 


| habit of drinking the health of the army, and ac- 


quainting Beckett with all that occurred in his 


| master’s household 


coml ts took their places. Loaded pistols 
were then placed in their hands, and they were 
ordered by their seconds to make ready. Beckett 
was evidently not a little discomposed as the try- 
ing moment approached, and beckoning to his 
second he insisted on knowing the name of his 
opponent, and his real motive in provoking the 
quarrel, It began to creep through the mind of 
Beckett that there was some other cause than 
the words he had uttered in his hearing, to in- 
duce his opponent to provoke so serious an affair 
asa duel. He noticed the determined look of | 


| animosity that flashed from the eye of the youns | 
| Stranger as he took up his position, and received | 


his weapon from the hand of his friend who was | 
acting as his second 


Beckett's friend approached the strangers and 


made known the wishes of his principal. In this 
he w 


us seconded by the surgeon and two more 
officers who had accompanied him to the Spot to 
Witness the termination of the affair. But the 
young strunger persisted in retaining his inevyg- 
nito, though he went so far as to admit that 
Beckett had once made a cowardly attempt upon 


his life, taking him entirely unaware, and ought 
therefore to know him, if he had ever had suf 
finent provocation to attempt his assagsination 
This admission was no ¢ Xplanation for the rest, 
though it produced a visible affect upon Beckett, 


{ tame you get back 


} 





who might hav 
ed anathema upon his b and with an angry 
scowl! he declared his readiness to proceed 

The next moment their weapons were raised, 
and each took delibermte aim at his opponent 


At the word both tired. The stranger stood im- 
movable and uninjared, but Beckett gave utter 
ance to asharp cry of pain, and dropping his 
weapon, pressed both hands to the lower extrem. 
ity of his face. 


that his under jaw hal been fractured by his op- 


On examination, it was shown 
ponent’s hullet; but when the excitement attend- 
ant upon the affair had partially subsided, and 
they looked around for the strangers, they found 
they were both gone 

This afluir of honor created a good deal of 
talk in the 
first news that greeted Judge Flemming on his 


environs of Sherbrook, aud was the 


return from Churchville. He was heard to say 
afterwards, that he would give fifty pounds for 
the privilege of shaking that young stranger by 
the hand. 


CHAPTER XV. 
RESCUING THE PRISONERS. A SELL. 

It is now necessary to turn our attention once 
more to the smugglers. In a preceding chapter 
we left Scarle and his three companions secreted 
in a hut some three or four miles from the St. 
Lawrenee, where for the time being, they con- 
sidered themselves safe from pursuit, aud where 
they were at leisure, also, to concert such plans 
for their future guidance as they might think ad- 
visable for the best interests of the patriot cause, 
In his long career as an outlaw, Searle had at 
one time and another, made the acquaintance of 
nearly all the proscribed characters in Canada, 
and was pertectly familiar with their various 
places of resort. Colonel Bradley could not have 
selected a better person to excite an interest in 
the patriot cause, among this particular class, had 
he searched the whole length and breadth of the 
St. Lawrence. 

When once enlisted in the cause, his utmost 
energies were bent in that direction. He scarcely 
allowed himself time to sleep, so carried away 
was he by the excitement of his mission. Dis- 
guised as a Quaker preacher, he visited all the 
principal towns and places of rendezvous on the 
Otway, Richelieu, St. Francis and St. Lawrence 
Rivers, as well as many places on the west of 
Lake Ontario. 
bent upon similar missions, while Carleton and 
Rinaldo were left in charge of the hut, where our 
three smugglers had promised to meet once a 
week and report progress. Everything seemed 
to work favorably ; the outlaws to a man were 
rine and ready to enter into the revolutionary 
movement ; and at the end of a fortnight not less 
than five hundred of these daring and formidable 
spirits were firmly enlisted in the cause, and ready 
to march to Grand Brule at the time appointed. 

One day while Scarle was returning down the 
river from Riggudo, he beheld a boat containing 
two persons approaching from the direction of 
Vandrenil, and pulling with all their strength. 
A shag corms oveeee Genrte discovered that one 
of the occupants of the boat was Lennox. Who 
the other was he did not know. 

“ Hail, captain!’ shouted Lennox, the mo- 
ment he recognized his leader, “as sure as you 
are alive, captain, Hicks and Vanthick, and veo 
others haye been trapped by the military, as sus- 
picious characters, and are now confined in the 
calaboose at Vandreuil ; and Gordan, here, heard 
the guard say they would be conveyed to Mon- 
treal in the morning. We were just starting for 
Riggudo to see if we could not muster a suffi- 
cient force to overpower the soldiers and set our 
captive friends at liberty. It wont do to have 
Hicks taken to Montreal, for if he was he'd cer- 
tainly come in for a ten years strike to Berm 
an’ nothing shorter.” 

“ How strong a force have they at Vandreuil 7” 
demanded Searle, as the boats came along side, 
and were made fast. “Perhaps we can effect 
their rescue by some sort of strategy, rather than 
by an open fight. It is our object now to keep 
things as quiet as possible till we are fully ripe 
for action.” 


Lennox and Hicks were likewise 


“ An orderly, and twenty men, comprise the 
standing military force of Vandreuil,” answered 
the stranger, whom Lennox had introduced as 
Gordan, “and there is little sympathy between 
them and the people, who are chiefly Canadian 
French,” 

“Ods death! then half a dozen resolute 
men will be sufficient to effect our purpose,” 
answered Searle. 

“ How is that?” inquired both of his compan- 
ions, with a doubiful air of curiosity lighting up 
their faces. 

“The easiest thing in the world,” returned 
Searle. “You see I am a Quaker, a man of 
piety, and an advocate of peace. 1 will lead the 
entire force, with the exception, probably, of a 
sing!< man, who will be left behind to guard the 
prisoners, to some house in the suburbs of Van- 
dreuil, where I will assure them there is a large 
number of people congregated, all plotting 
against the government ; and when they are well 
under way upon this tom-fool's errand, all you 
will bave to do will be to just overpower one 
man instead of twenty, and set the prisoners at 
liberty. When that 
yourselves to the boats, but be careful and leay« 
one for me, so as not to cut off my retreat after I 
have contrived to slip the enemy 

“By my soul,” cried Gordan, “I don't see 
what is to prevent that scheme from working 
““O, it will work,” replied Lennox, confident!» 


is accomplished, betake 








“ Whatever the captain undertakes m always sure 
te tern oat right. 


plays, he'll win.” 


You may bet high when he 


“It wants about two hours of sanset, now 


rejoined Searle, glancing toward the weet 


“You will just barely have time to pull up to 
Riggudo, and bring round to Vandreuil bef 


rhe 


night. Find Mart Rogers, and tel! him to «ei 
three of the best men he can find, and bring ao 
boat along with him. Inthe mean time I» 


pull down, reconnoitre the town, and be in ree 

hess to play off my ruse on the svidiers by the 
A little pluck sad a evel 
head will accomplish it 


{TO BE ConTinuRD.| 
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A TANGLED WEB. 


BY ESTELLE GRAY. 


“You see, girls,””— and my aunt composed 
herself into a story-telling attitade—" you see, 
my mother died when 1 was but fourteen, and as 
I was the oldest, I was left in charge of the four 
younger children, and # strict injunction from 
my dying mother to be to them what she had 
been, as far as lay in my power. Now this 
would have been a very difficult duty for me to 
perform, if it had not been that the children were 
very good and obedient, and helped themselves 
to a great degree. 

“ My father was a quiet, melancholy man, who 
never took much notice of us, and who, when he 
was in the house, sat gazing with great, dream- 
ing eyes into the tire, and out upon the land- 
scape. Somebody had told me that my father 
was a disappointed man, though in what the dis- 
appointment had consisted, I did not know until 
long afterwards. At any rate, he never attempt- 
ed to govern us, and in time I came to regard 
him in mach the same light as I did the children, 
and to care for him much in the same way. 

“My brother Richard was next to me in age, 
and him I had the most difficulty in managing. 
He was very wilful sometimes, and often when 
he looked at me with those great, flashing, pas- 
sionate eyes of his, a thrill of some unknown but 
Mysterious power ran through me. But I was 
gentle with him, and I think he loved me better 
than any one upon the earth. 

* Hetty, the next in age, was the beauty of the 
family ; she had the fairest of complexions, deep 
blue eyes, and hair of that rare golden shade 
that we read of in novels, but seldom see. She 
had besides, the sweetest of dispositions, and a 
great taste for domestic matters, and already she 
took half of the household burden from my 
shoulders. The two youngest, Mattie and Es- 
ther, were very good little girls, with nothing re- 
markable about them. 

“ Time passed on, and [had reached my nine- 
teenth year, and it was just at this period that 
troubles began to arise in the family. We were 
very poor, for my father had no faculty for earn- 
ing money and times were very hard. Some- 
times the money brought into the house was 
barely sufficient to cover the expenses of half 
a week, and yet we knew that it must answer for 
the whole seven days. On such occasions I used 
to take counsel with Hetty, and my little house- 
keeper, as I called her, generally suggested some 

way by which the few and hardly-earned dollars 
were made to hold out most amazingly, till a 
new supply came in. As for Richard, who was 
now quite old enough to work, he was obliged to 
remain idle, for times were very hard, as I said 
before. 

“Tn this state of affairs, I held many a serious 
conference with myself, and in the end my reso- 
lution was taken. I must go away and seek em- 
ployment, and naturally enough, in connection 
with this subject, 1 thought of Lowell and its 
factories, for there was much talk about them at 
that time. I talked with Hetty about the matter, 
and though she cried at the idea of my going 
away, yet she promised to assume my place in 
the household, and to take good care of our little 
sisters. Richard broke out into the most passion- 
ate language when he heard of the project. He 
declared many times that if I went away it 
would be the rum of him; and though I sought 
to know what he meant, he only shook his head 
and repeated the remark. My father wrung my 
hand, and said, with tears in his eyes, “ God 
bless you, Anne, you are a good girl.” 





“ Sufficient money to pay my expenses to Low- 
ell had been set aside from the weekly earnings, 
and this money I secretly put upon Hetty’s table ; 
for I would not spend one cent of it upon my- 
self. So one bright morning I set out with the 
intention of walking to Lowell, a distance of 
twenty miles from us. I walked along, carrying 
my lite baggage upon my arm and trying to 
feel as cheerful as possible, though I was very 
far from being happy, when I heard the sound of 
wheels behind me, and in a moment more the 
heavy wagon stopped and a rough, but not un- 
kind voice said : 

“ «Tf you are willing to ride in my wagon, miss, 
perhaps I can give you a lift a part of your 
way.’ 

“‘T looked up and hesitated, but only for a mo- 
ment; the stranger was a rough, farmer-looking 
person, neither very young nor very old, but with 
such an honest face that I felt that he was one to 
be trusted. He helped me very kindly into the 
wagon, and spread his overcoat over the seat to 
make it more comfortable for me; although I 
objected to this proceeding, he was obstinate, 
and as it was rather a warm spring day, I had 
no great fears about his taking cold. 

* We rode on several miles, carrying on a con- 
versation by fits and starts, until—I never knew, 
girls, exactly how it happened—but I had told 
the stranger my story, and where I was going. 
Then we went on in silence for a long time, I, 
ready to bite my tongue out for being so impru- 
dent, and the stranger evidently in a deep study. 
At length we came within a mile of Lowell, and 
there the wagon was to turn off. So I descended 
from it, and having obtained the needful direc- 
tions and thanked my companion, I was about 
to resume my journey, when what do you think 
the stranger said ?” 


“ Good-by, perhaps,” said some one of our 


circle. 
“No,” said my annt, “he made me an offer of 
marriage, and that in so honest and sincere a 


nor did I 
I never knew ex- 
actly what my answer was, but I suppose I re 
fused him, for he merely 
and drove off.” 


manner that I could not be offended, 
feel any inclination to laugh 


answered ‘very well,’ 


“ And did vou never see him again?” asked 
the youngest listener. 

“ That remains to be seen,” 
an arch look. “ Well, I arrived at Lowell, 
with ditticuity the person to 


said my aunt, 
with 
discovered some 
whom I was to apply for work, and then I stood 
heart to hear my fate pronounced. 


asked the 


with beating 
* Have you ever done such work ! 


gentleman, looking towards me with an exceed- 
ing pleasant smile. 

“*No,” said I. 

“* What makes you think you can doit then?’ 
said he. 

‘ Because I generally accomplish a thing that 
I set out to do.’ 

“* Very well,’ said he, ‘you can try.” 

“By night I was settled in a boarding-house 
and in a few days T had learned to do my work 
almost as well as the other girls. I was home- 
sick enough at first, but I soon got used to the 
people and the place, and should have been quite 
happy if I could have heard from home regular- 
ly ; but that was a somewhat difficult: matter in 
those days. One day I was working away at my 
loom very busily, when happening to glance up, 
Isaw with amazement that the eyes of sll the 
girls were directed towards me, and turning a 
little to one side, I discovered the very gentle- 
man to whom I had applied for work. He stood 
about two feet from me, and held in his hand a 
letter, which he presently laid down upon my 
loom. 

“*From Hetty,’ I said with delight. And I 
was about to open it, when I remembered the 
gentleman, who was still standing by the loom 
pretending to examine my work, though I be- 
lieve in reality he was studying my face. 

“So you want to read it, do you?’ said he, 
‘well, then I wont stay any longer this time.’ 
And he turned and went away. Then, for the 
first time I remembered that I hadn’t thanked 
him. 

“©You’re a lucky girl to make such a con- 
quest, Anne,’ said Jennie Butler, to me that 
evening. 

“«What do you mean, Jennie” said I, for I 
hadn’t the slightest idea what conquest I had 
made. 

« «What do you suppose Mr. Bennett came to 
your loom this morning for ?’ said Jennie. 

“©To bring me a letter,’ answered I, simply. 

«© A letter indeed,” said Jennie, with a laugh ; 
“you wouldn’t catch Mr. Bennett coming to our 
looms, if we had a cart-load of letters. No, no, 
he came to see you, and mark my word, Anne, 
he’ll contrive to see you again before long.’ 

“T laughed at the idea, and then tried to dis- 
miss it from my mind, but the more I tried to 
forget it the more I thought of it. Sure enough, 
in a few days I met Mr. Bennett again, very un- 
expectedly, upon my part, at least. Well, affairs 
went on until it was no nncommon thing for me 
to meet Mr. Bennett every day, and—well, girls, 
it’s the same old story, he had fallen in love with 
me, and I went right to work and fell in love 
with him.” 

“But you didn’t marry him, aunt,” said T. 

“No,” said my aunt, “and I’m going to tell 
youwhy. One day, as I sat at my loom, as 
usual, one of the girls passed by, and said she, 
glancing at my work: 

“Why, Anne, what a curious mixture of 
colors you’ve got there. 

“Mixture!” said I, ‘ why, I thought it was all 
one color.’ i 

“ She stared at me in wonder. ,{ Well,’ said , 
she, ‘if my eyes don’t deceive me, there are 
three colors there for certain, if not more.’ 

“T sat quite still for several minutes after she 
had passed, and then I looked slowly around 
the room, and youdon’t know how curious every- 
thing looked. It was as if a shadow had fallen 
right down between me and the objects I gazed 
at, and consequently everything looked dim. 
Well, I imagined that I had looked too steadily 
at my work, and a little rest would cure my eyes, 
so I gave up work for that afternoon and walked 
out. But the next day I couldn’t see a bit bet- 
ter, nor indeed quite so well; and so it kept go- 
ing on, until at the end of a week I couldn’t see 
to sew orread. One day I called at the house 
of a somewhat famous optician in Lowell, and 
what do you think he told me? That I hada 
cataract growing over each eye, and that ina 
short time I should be entirely blind. 

“ You never could imagine the agony that I 
experienced when I heard the doom pronounced. 
I raved—I was very nearly frantic when I thought 
of the family at home, and when I thought of 
Mr. Bennett; for of course I saw at once that 
that beautiful dream was forever dispelled. Af- 
tera while I grew calm, and then I sat down 
and slowly and painfully, so painfully that I re- 
member every word now, I wrote a farewell 
letter to Mr. Bennett, telling him of my misfor- 
tune, and begging him never to try to see me 
again. Then I packed up my things, took 
leave of the girls, who all pitied and sympa- 
thized with me, and that very afternoon I walked 
into our kitchen at home, to the complete aston- 
ishment of Hetty, who at first imagined me to 
be an apparition. When she was satisfied, how- 
ever, that I was real flesh and blood, there was 
no end to her transports of joy. 

“Indeed the whole family exhibited so much 
delight at seeing me, that part of my old cheer- 
fulness returned, and I began to look upon my 
misfortune with a braver spirit. I said the whole 
family, but one of its members I had not yet 
seen since my return, nor had any allusion been 
made to Richard. That night when the rest of 
the family had retired, I told Hetty all I knew 
myself about my blindness, and spoke, though 
somewhat reluctantly, of Mr. Bennett. Ah, hers 
was a sunny nature, for though what I had told 
her made a deep impression upon her, yet gently 
and skilfully she led me to view the bright side 
of the matter. In the midst of our conversation 
there was the sound of an opening door below, 
and a heavy step resounded through the house. 
Hetty’s face turned deadly pale, and her eyes 
assumed a look of terror. I asked no questions, 
but slowly descending the stairs, I passed into 
the kitchen, and there I saw my brother Richard 

sitting with his head buried in his hands. 1 
touched his shoulder, and then started back, as 
those great flash’ng eves were turned towards me. 

“* What do you want! Let me alone, I say!’ 

“Tt needed not these words to tell me that he 
had been drinking deeply. Already I saw the 
youthful bloom of his face had departed an he 
had the manner and air of an habitual drunkard. 
But I saw it wouldn't do to leave him where he 





was, so I touched his shoulder again, and again 
| he raised himself in a fierce, desperate way, 


| again. 





“Do let me alone, will you" 

“*No, Richard, I shall not let you alone. 
up stairs to your room.’ 

“ Though it was clear that he did not recognize 
me, yet from habit he obeyed the sound of my 
voice, and rising, he staggered from the room, 
and we heard him crawling up stairs in a miser- 
ably drunken fashion. The next day I had a 
long talk with Richard, in which I vainly en- 
deavored to make him promise never to drink 
But in vain did I entreat, he declared 
that it was his fate and he could not escape it. 

“In the meantime, a night of utter darkness 
was slowly but surely settling down upon me. 
T had taken my last look of all beautiful things 


of the earth, and even Hetty’s face grew dim | 


and faded from my sight. It might have been 
about a week after I had ceased to see anything, 
that one day as I sat knitting—for I could knit 
as well in the dark asin the light—we heard a 
knock at the door. Hetty ran to the door and 
opened it, and then I heard Mr. Bennett's voice 
asking for me. Never in my life had I felt as 
happy as I did at that moment, though I had 
forbidden Mr. Bennett eyer to see me again. 
“Thardly knew what I did or said during 


Go 
| groan; my sense of hearing was very acute, as 


that interview, or which was the happiest, Mr. | 


Bennett, Hetty, or I. Mr. Bennett had been ab- 
sent upon a long journey, and had only just 
heard of my misfortune, and upon hearing it 
had hastened immediately to me. 

“One thing he besought me to do, and that 
was to have my eyes examined, so that we might 
know whether the blindness was curable or not. 
I did not give him any definite answer to this, 
but promised to think of it. 

“ Hetty was delighted, and she was never tired 
of praising Mr. Bennett to me. She was also 
so anxious that I should have my eyes examined 
that she gave me no peace upon the subject. So 
one day I found myself in the office of Dr. C—, 
then one of the most celebrated opticians in the 
city of Boston. My eyes were examined, and 
then I waited with outward calmness to hear the 
decision of Dr. C—. It came at last. 

“<Yours is avery peculiar case; T cannot 
give you a decided answer, because it would be 
cruel in me to raise hopes that might be dashed 
to the ground. But I think if the experiment 
were tried, there would be more chance of your 
seeing again, than that you would not. — Still, 
the operation would be a very hazardous and 
delicate one, and would require a great deal of 
courage, and the result after all might be unfav- 
orable ; but, as I said before, I should strongly 
believe in a favorable result.’ 

“T thought over the doctor’s words very often, 
and at last I had determined upon my course. 
It was better, I thought, even with the small 
hopes held out to me, to undergo the operation, 
than to sit down contentedly in the darknes: 
And if the result were unfavorable, yet I cout 
be no worse off than I was now. Mr. Bennett 
came very often, and was always most cordially 
received by Hetty and me, I would not hear one 
word about the renewal ofour r engagement, until 
it should have been di nether I was to 
see again. a ‘4 

“The winter passed awaj}y much more cheer. 
fully than we had anticipated at its ¢ e 
ment, and the first raw, wet days of spring had 
come. Upon one of these days it had commenced 
raining in the morning, and had rained violently 
all day, and the snow that had lain upon the 
ground had melted and had swollen the streams 
frightfully. It had been a gloomy day in the 
house, for somehow I could not help thinking of 
Richard, who had not been at home since morn- 
ing. I thought of his brilliant talents of which 
T had been so proud in his younger days ; of his 
early beauty, which no one would have guessed 
now, so bloated and disfigured was his face. It 
was evening, and we had @rawn the curtains to 
shut out all that was disagreeable in the weather. 
Somehow my thoughts of Richard had made 
me nervous and anxious, and I was impatient 
for his return. I was continually listening for 
his step, and when the clock struck eight, and 
then nine, and he did not make his appearance, 
T arose and paced the room, whilst a thrill of 
mysterious fear, which I vainly tried to check, 
creptover me. The clock struck ten, and urged 
by one of those impulses which every one recog- 
nizes at times, but which no one pretends to ex- 
plain, I arose, took down my bonnet and shawl, 
and prepared for a walk in the rain. 

« «Where are you going? asked Hetty. 

“To find Richard,’ was my answer, as I bu- 
sied myself tying the strings of my bonnet. 

“You don’t mean, Anne, that you are going 
ont at this late hour of the night, and in such a 
storm. Why not wait till Richard comes, he 
will be here soon.’ 

“ Hetty’s argument seemed reasonable enough, 
but I had a forehoding that would not allow me 
to keep quiet. So I made no answer to Hetty, 
but went on with my preparations. I soon 
found, however, that she was getting ready to 
accompany me, and then I had positively to for- 
bid her going. In vain she entreated, I was 
deaf to all entreaties. My father, who had been 
sitting by the fire, now rose and took down his 
coat, lit his lantern, and without saving a word 
to me, or any one, passed out of the door be- 
hind me. We went on in silence in the rain, 
which fairly drenched us, blown hither and 
thither by the wind, which came every now and 





| did upon that memorable night. 
| 





then in wild gusts, and going much over shoes | 


in the melted snow and mud. Though I was 
blind, yet I was so familiar with the neighbor- 
hood, that I could find my way at any time 
about it. So I led the way directly to a deep 
gully, which I knew to be in the path Richard 
would take coming home. In ordinary weather, 
this gully was far from being a dangerous place, 


for the banks were not very high, and the cround | 


was soft. But I feared that owing to the thaw 
that had taken place, the gully might be half full 
of water. 

“ As I said before, I do not pretend to explain 
why I went to this place rather than to any oth- 
er, only that I was impelled to do so. Followed 
by my father, I walked cautiously along the 
of the gully, pausing every now and then to 
listen; bat the wind blew so wildly that listening 


edge 


was almost impossible. I had reached the ex- 


treme edge of the gally and was pausing a mo 





ment before I retraced my steps, when amul the 
storm and the wind I thoaght I heard a feeble 
is usual with the blind, but nevertheless I was 
not sure but what I had heard was 
Again, however, I heard the sound, ler than 


before, and coming evidently from the depths of 


the wind 


feeb} 


the gully. 


manner from falling head foremost. I stretched 
out my hand and it encountered the icy water, 
but how deep it was I could not learn. Cautious- 
ly L crept along, holding by the shrubs and weeds 
that grew here and there. At length my feet 
struck against something that impeded my pro- 
gress, and reaching forward, I placed my hand 
on what seemed to be a human face, as icy cold 
as the water about it. I shouted loudly for my 
father, and while he was creeping along slowly 
by the aid of the lantern, I had lifted the head in 
my arms, and was endeavoring to ascertain by 
the torch, whether life was yet extinct. 

“ Never before had I appreciated the resolution 
of my father’s character; that night he was a 
hero in my eyes, and he afterwards told me that 
I was the only heroine he had ever known, With 
almost superhuman strength, we dragged the 
dead body, as we thought it, up the bank, and 
managed together to convey it home. As we 
bore our sad burden over the threshold we met 
Hetty, and never shall I forget her first agonized 
question : 

“*Ts he dead? 

“ He was not dead, but mercifully preserved 
for a better life than he had led. Wonderfully 
preserved, too, for if it had not been for his strong 
constitution, he could never have borne what he 
Long after- 
wards he told me the story. He had set out for 
home the middle of that stormy afternoon, and 
being in a state of intoxication he had fallen 
into the gully, which at that time had not much 
water in it. In vain he tried to extricate himself; 
in his inebriated state it was impossible. So, 
sinking back upon the soft ground, he fell into a 
drunken slumber. But the water rose and re- 
called him to his senses, and again he made an 
attempt to escape; he managed only, and that 
with great difliculty, to keep himself from the 
reach of the Perhaps upon the fall re- 
covery of his senses, he might have managed to 
crawl up the bank, had not a portion of the earth 
above, worn by the water, fallen down, bearing 
with it an enormous stone, which fell upon poor 
Richard’s foot. Then, in that hour of agony, 
the whole of his worthless lite passed before him, 
and he made a vow to himself to lead a better 
life if he were preserved. Many months passed 
by before he rose from his sick bed, and then he 
was lame for life. But never again did intoxica- 
ting drinks pass his lips, and now, as you well 
know, girls, he fills one of the most important 
offices in the gift of his native State, and has 
the esteem of all that know him. 

“And now I suppose you want to hear about 
myself. The shock that Richard’s danger and 
sickness gave me, so affected my, nervous sys- 
tom, that the operation upon my eyes was de- 
ferred till the autumn of that y In spite of 


my secret fears, it was successful, as you see, and 
IT saw again the beautiful carth which I supposed 
I had looked upon for the last time. 

“And, indeed, from this time all seemed to 
prosper. My father, aroused from his indiffer 
ence by the events of that memorable night, en- 
tered into business with renewed energy, and his 
family no longer wanted for the necessaries and 
even the luxuries of life. Richard’s talent be- 
gan to be noticed, and Hetty shortly after mar- 
ried Mr. Bennett, and—” 

“Why, aunt,” interrupted we, indignantly, 
“T thought you were going to marry Mr. 
Bennett ?” 

“So I was, children,” said my aunt; “but I 
discovered that if 1 did so, I should destroy 
Hetty’s happiness forever—though she never 
would have complained if I had done so. But 
she was handsome, much younger than I, and I 
saw that Mr. Bennett’s eyes often rested upon 
her; and so, children, I thought it my duty to 
give up all claim to Mr. Bennett, though what it 
cost me, I shall not tell even to you.” 

My aunt, who was “ fair, fat and forty,” here 
suspended her story, but I had still another 
question to ask. 

“What became of the farmer-leoking man 
who asked you to marry him, aunt?” 

My aunt laughed, and then rose and walked to 
the window. I gazed at her, thinking her the 
most beautiful wofhan of her age I had ever 
seen, 

“Come here, girls, 
farmer-looking man.” 

We ran to the window, and there, just dis- 
mounting from his buggy, was our father’s 
friend, Mr. George Hayward. We were not at 
all surprised when, shortly after, our aunt be- 
came Mrs. Hayward. 


water. 


and you shall see the 





THE RIGHT BIRD. 


Old Dr. Nichols, who formerly practised med- 
icine, found the fees and calls did not come fast 
enough to please him, so he added an apothecary 
shop to his business, for the sale of drugs and 
medicines. He had a great sign painted to at- 
tract the wondering eyes of the villagers, and the 
doctor loved to stand in front of his shop and ex- 
pis ain its beauties to the gaping beholders. One 
of these was an Irishman, who gazed at it fora 
while with a comical look, and then exclaimed 
“Och, and by the powers, doctor, if it isn't fine! 
Bat there's something a little bit wanting in it.’ 

“ And what, prs ay, is that! ” aske d the doctor. 

“Why, you see,” said Pat, “you've gota 
beantiful sheet of water here, and not a hit: of a 
lard swimming in it.’’ 

“ Ay, ves,” replied the doctor, “ that's a good 
idea. I'll have @ couple of swans painted there ; 
woulln’t they be fine (” 

i Faith, and I don’t know but ther would,” said 
Pat; 
kind of bird would be Inore ap propriate.’ 

* And what s that! “asked the ductor 

“Why, I can’t exactly think of his name jiet 
now. but he is one of them kind of birds tha 
when he sings he cries, Qaack, qaack, quack '"’ 

The last that was seen of Pat and 
was Pat rur g for dear life and the do 
after him.— rn Budyt 
- —_ 











the doctor, 












Happiness is not ina 
nor im learning, nor m 


cottage, 


Whorance, 


ner in poverty, 
nor int a tas- 


| sive life; but in doing mght from right motives 


Without taking further thought, down | 
I slid, preserving myself in some miraculous | 





FAIRY STORIES. 

All a child wants at first is a “ story ;"" « 
bad people matters not—whether wi 
‘utamoral Every Impression 

conveved in the broadest colonmg and «= 
outhne, The young mind instinctive! 
te perplex itself with nice distinctions o 
wut wrong. Brave littl Jack attacking tt | 
giants, Cinderetia’s unkind sisters punished bv 
sceing her exaltation, and, im fact, the genern! 
tenor of old-fashioned fairy lore, where all the 
bad people die miserably, and ail the good people 
marry kings and queens, and live very happy to 
the end of their days, furnish as mach more! 
teaching as can be well taken in at the age of 
SX or seven. And the intellectual, like 


nxn! or 


or withe 








the 


| Physical appetite is not a bad gauge of its ows 


| help sugyesting that there may 





‘but Im afier thinking there's another { 


' Zly Winter Street, Buster, Mass 


capacity Therefore, we 
be some lite 


mistake in the toed of moral and religious litera. 


of dyrestion. vannot 








ture with which our hapless infant are pow 
overwhelmed ; here every menent is “ usefully 
appled,” and the virtuous and the wicked walk 
about carefully labelled “This is the good,” 

* This isthe bad ;" so that no child can possilly 
Mistake one for the other. Aud, without wish 


ing to bhume a very well meaning class of edaca 
tors, it may fairly be questioned bow far it is 
wholesome to paint children going about con 
verting their fathers and mothers, and youthtal 
saints of three-and-a-haif prating co: ifident!y 
about things which we are told, “the anygeis 
themselves desire to look into,” yet cannot or 
dare not We honestly confess that we shou! 
very much prefer “Jack the Giant Killer.” — JA 
Age of Gold. 





Our Curious Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union } 
A remarkable Book. 

Perhaps the most singular bibliographic curiosity t+ 
that which belonged to the family of the Prince de Ligne, 
and in France. It is entitled, “ Liber Passionis Nastri 
Jesu Christicum characteribus nulla materia com positis 
This book is neither written nor printed’ The whole let 
ters of the text are cut out of each follo upon the finest 
vellum; and being interleaved with blue paper. it ix read 
as ensily as the beet print. The labor and patience be 
stowed on its completion must have been excessive, expe 
cially when the precision and minuteness of the letters 
are considered. The general execution, in every respect, 
is indeed admirable, and the vellum is of the most delicate 
and costly kind. Rodolphus IT, of Germany, offered for 
it, in 1640, 11,000 ducats, which was probably equal to 
0,000 at this day. The most remarkable circumstance 
connected with this literary treasure is, that it bears the 
royal arms of England, but it cannot be traced to have 
ever been in that country. 





Measuring the Waves. 

The height of waves has been often exaggerated, some 
stating that they are often higher than the masts of the 
tallest ships, and others «peaking of them as‘ mountains 
high.” The late Dr. Scoresby has left us some data of 
the height and velocity of waves, which may be relied 
upea as nearly accurate, and which will give a more cor- 
rect idea of the subject than the fantastic description of 
the poet. Ina great gale the waves average forty-one or 
forty-two feet in height; but as the vision was often dis 
turbed by the tops of breaking waves, which rose much 
higher, the doctor placed the average at fifty feet. The 
average rate of the kind of waves known as“ rollers,”’ he 
found to be nearly the same in the Southern Ocean a* In 
the Northern Atlantic—the former running at the rate of 
54.84 feet per second, or 33. geographical miles an hour, 
while in the latter, from experiments made by the doctor 
in 1847, he found the rate to be 82.67 miles per hour. 





Simemlar Natantion. 

Between Orleans and Nevers, and not far from Coane, 
on the Loire River, in France, lies the village of La Celle 
In this village, standing at some distance from any other 
building, is the Giraffe Hotel, the proprietor of which ac- 
quired wealth very rapidly, and, to the villagers, most 
unacecountably. Recently a railroad was projected. to 
run through La Celle, and “ mine host’ of the Giraffe 
offered to Lave that part of the road which was to pars 
over a tract of land in his vicinity made at bis own ex- 
pense. This disinterested offer was not accepted, but la- 
borers at once placed upon the spot, who. in the excava- 
tions necessary to make the proper grade, exhumed no 
less than twenty-five human bodies, some of which were 
recognized as merchants and travellers who had im) steri- 
ously disapp i after ining for a night at the 
** Giraffe.’ 


Deformed Skulls. 

Considerable discussion took place, lately, at a meeting 
of the Ethnological Society, in London, to regard te come 
deformed skulls found at Wroxter, near the Severn, but 
on an elevation of from thirty to forty feet above the level 
of the river, and about two feet below the ground. Many 
took the ground, that continued pressure since death had 
produced the singular shape of the skulle; but others 
seemed to think they belonged to a distinct race of beings 
The meeting adjourned without coming to any deetied 
expression of opinion on the sulject. 


, . “BT 
THE WELCOME GUEST. 

This is the title of a new and brilliant family rarer 
which was commenced by the subscriber on the first 
January, 1860, It i« intended, as ite name indicates, for 
the Home Creete, and its individuality consists in ite 
forming just such a journal as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAT,, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the miam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read 
ing. No continued stories will be introduced. nor adver 
tixeinents admitted, «0 that the object of the grente«t 
variety and compietenens is attalued. It is printed in tint 
favorite and convenient shape. the Fotto Form, presenting 
in each nuiuaber thirty-two large columus of original a: 1 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING 


This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 
finely written stories, sketches, adventures, biograptics of 
eminent men and of famous women, prome ane! pos Li 
gems, all that is @orthy of pote in the forwign and do- 
mestic news, gossip of the day. sparkling gems from pew 
books, and witand humor, forming « most captivating 
weekly melange. The pian of its issue, whieh bar been 
long perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, enst and weet. It le entire'y 
neutral in polities, and all sectional i sectarian © ot 
tere, preferring to make iterif a Waeicome Guset to eo hy 
and all. rather than to indulge in jarring discussions» 6 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fale pages, w 
address themacives to the beet taste and appreciation «/ 
every one Jn all respects it is 

FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 
the whole design being from original plews, intende! to 
introduce to the pubue « corp of Sem aNd pRtuss 7 
waivers, and it #1!) @ilow the lead ef ee other eur 
that is published. It presets a chaste and elegant head 
ing, and is printed upem heavy, fue white paper a 
rich, clear font of trpe, east expressly for it Thus 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 

















a charming visitor for any Sewell) im the lend = In the od 
itorini conduct of the paper, s corpse of lady comtriteetors 
are organised. af well 60 severa, sterling writers of (\« 


other sex and it ie pretnised that po week!) > . 
the world shall exeel it im pleating vartety amd tine 
versal interest of each sareessive mene 

frwning owe of the eldest and largeet hewrpeler 


Hehaments tm the United States. the subecriter pemm soe 


unlimited facilites elh enenre the cotngueteness aud 
erreller of this pew werk!) journal 

TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
Ove Sone inane “ 
Two Sune eines . 
Sex Sroer mreee 
Teeive Aces nines (tnd one to getter op of ciat iw 


SINGLE COPIES FOUR CENTS 
Tre Vise oF on Ustos and Tas Wee 
he cont together for @2 a veer 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union ] 
DIED LAST NIGHT! 


BY MAS. R. B. EDSON. 


Died last night! e sunny, fair-haired child, 
A mother's firstborn, wildly worshipped one, 

Whose little grave casts shadows o'er her path, 
Which the bright sunshine never can outrun; 

Whose little band bright links ofdeve bath brought, 
With sunny brow and witching smile, her darling one! 


Died last night! while maiden grace and loveliness, 

And fresh and guileless purity its blessed sunshine shed 
O’er her young heart, and lighted all the way, 

And fell in rippling glory o'er her bright young head, 
So sinless and so pure, that a kind angel came 

And wrote her name among the early dead. 


Died last night! in manhood’s stalwort prime, 

Ere age hath wrought one shadow on his polished brow; 
Ere slackened pulse or sluggish blood betrayed 

The faintest shadows of the well-kept vow 
Which Time hath registered, but which he eludes, 

By going in his perfect manhood now. 


Died last night !—the early morning bells 
Chimed out on the still air his ripened years; 
His palsied limbs bathed in immortal youth : 
His silvered locks a glory-wreath appears— 
And casts a holy radiance o'er the upturned face, 
Unquenched by floods of bitter, burning tears! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


A LEGEND OF SORRENTO CASTLE. 





BY NOWARD LIVINGSTON. 
A pxxr bay window in the west room of the 
Castle del Sorrento held two figures, that showed 
clear and distinct in the bright rays of a clear 
October moon. One was of a youthful cavalier, 
with a profusion of dark curls shading an olive 
brow and cheek. The other was that of a fair- 
haired girl, whose white arms and hands looked 
still whiter in the moonlight, and whose soft 
low tones contrasted strangely with the passion- 
ate voice of the youth. 

“Tt is in vain, Julio,” she said, softly. “My 
grandfather has th d me with imprison- 
ment in the lowest cell of the castle, if I do not 
receive the count as my husband. I am watched 
momentarily by that horrid Montani whom my 
grandfather employs, I believe, expressly be- 
cause I dislike him so much; and whom I have 
only eluded now because he believes me fast 
asleep in my chamber.” 

“And there is no hope, Armida?” 

“None, Julio. This hour must be our fare- 
well. Think of me sometimes in the lonely cell 
to which I am doomed ; for, believe me, I will 
never marry the count.” 

“Nor shall the cell be your portion, dearest! 
Trust me, I will find some way to help you 
avoid it.” 

“Ah, Julio, you know not the resolute charac- 
ter of my grandfather. Once determined upon a 
matter, he will move heaven and earth to accom- 
plish his wishes. It was so with my poor moth- 
er, whom he married to a man older than himself ; 


and I feel sure that already the chain is tichten- 
ing around me. 


She looked up mournfully into his eyes, with 
such an expression of keen, unmitigated anguish 
at that moment, that Julio’s heart was more 
deeply touched by her sorrow than by his own. 
It was a hard fate indeed, that of a sweet, child- 
ish thing like Armida, with no alternative from 
a prison, save that of marrying an old and dis- 
agreeable man. For Count Luani was of astern, 
unyielding and dictatorial disposition ; and Ar- 
mida knew how unceasing would be his watch 
upon her very words and looks. Better a hut in 
the Alpine solitudes, with Julio Adimari, than 
the splendid palace of Luani with its morose and 
selfish master. 

Armida’s grandfather, the Count Carafi, had 
become very poor from some cause unknown to 
the public or even his own family. Men whis- 
pered thatthe confidential servant, Montani, held 
a rod above his head for some deed committed 
long ago; and that the drain upon the old man’s 
estates found its way into the pockets of Montani. 
It was well-known that the latter held a sharp 
oversight upon Armida, and that he was eager 
that she should marry the rich old count who 
claimed her hand upon the strength of her grand- 
father’s promise. 

Years ago, the Count Carafi, in a moment of 
uncontrollable rage and jealousy, had killed one 
who had been his bosom friend, but who had 
crossed him in an affair very near to his heart. 
Montani was the only witness to the deed which 
was performed in the dark forest belonging to 
the Donati castle, where Montani was keeper. 
The count succeeded by dint of extravagant 
promises, in whiling him away from the Donati, 
and securing himin his own service ; but he had 
in turn become Montani’s slave. Knowing that 
he could at any time bring him to ignominy, he 
was forced to submit to the ‘most galling and 
humiliating restraints from his own servant. 
Montani knew his advantage and pursued it 
without mercy. The scheme of marrying the 
young Armida to the count originated wholly 
with him. Carafi’s purse was running low, and 
the estate was already heavily saddled with debt. 
Montani’s hopes of obtaining money in future, 
were ata low ebb; when suddenly the Count 
Luani appeared, to raise his drooping spirits by 
falling in love with the grandchild of his friend. 

Already had Armida’s heart been touched by 
the mute devotion displayed in the countenance 
of Julio Adimari. Both young in years, and 
timid from the striet seclusion in which they had 
lived, they exchanged no word of love, until the 
terrible announcement of her grandfather's 
wishes sent Armida, pale and tearful, to con- 
sult her only friend, hew best to avoid the com- 
ing evil. This interview disclosed to them the 





state of their own and each other’s hearts; and 


for awhile they lost sight of their unhappiness; 
but at the meeting above recosded, Armida’s ap- 
pre hensions could not be eoncealed ; Caunt Carafi | 





7 
It was evening when Montani himself led | 


Armida to the tower which he had graciously 
substituted for the lower cell which he had 
h d. Her g could not endure 
to go with her himself; his heart was not yet dead 
to emotions of tenderness, and he could not in- 
flict upon his child the punishment which he had 
consented should be the penalty for her disobe- 
dience. The thought ot her mother, whose 
young life had been sacrificed to the same insa- 
tiable avarice, arose to his mind, and he left the 
castle to avoid hearing the cries which he im- 
agined she would raise in her progress to her 
prison. 

He had mistaken her spirit. To all Montani’s 
taunts, she preserved a dignified silence, and on 
reaching the room, she pushed away the arm 
that would have guided her in, and entered with 
the step of a princess. Two or three hours had 
added years to Armida’s experience. She was 
no longer a child—but a woman whom suffering 
had made stronger and more mature. She look- 
ed around the room, to which a small lamp gave 
a feeble light. A table on which it stood, held a 
jar of water and a basket of thin cakes. The 
count had pleaded with Montani for a little fruit, 
but he had failed to provide it. He had no idea 
of making her abode more comfortable than 
could be helped; and his low mind conceived 
that Armida could be touched by things of mere 
personal gratification. 

A small couch was the only bed provided for 
her; and this was hard enough to suit the strict- 
est anchorite. There was a brazier, in which 
coals were smouldering; but the warmth was 
doubtful. Armida looked out of the window. 
The small crescent moon showed her a lake be- 
neath the tower. There was no way of escape, 
and she would probably see no one but the hate- 
ful Montani—perhaps not for months. Of one 
thing she was certain. Julio would be watching 
the castle, and she could at least place her light 
where he could see her figure, as she moved 
about the room. The tower was at the extreme 
western end of the castle, while the count inhabit- 
ed the eastern part. Even in the day time, she 
could be seen ; for the tower was so high that no 
precaution had been taken to have the windows 
grated ; and it was so small that there would not 
have been sufficient light without burning a lamp 
all day, had there been any bars. 

Stern as was the Count Carafi, the thought of 
his grandchild shut up in this dreary place wor- 
ried and oppressed him. Contrary to Montani’s 
advice, he visited her and tried to persuade her 
to do as he wished in regard to the Count Luani. 

Had Armida been at first disposed to listen, 
there was an object at that moment meeting her 
view that would have effectually prevented her. 
A boat was upon the lake, and her heart told her 
that the fisherman who guided its oars was 
Julio himself. Trembling lest her grandfath 


Afath. 








Spite of her warning, the gipsey saw that Alice 


| trembled all over and was about to speak. 


“Hush! you will injure her if you do not 
obey me. Do you wish to release her from her 
confinement ?” 

Tt was well that the face of Alice was turned 
away from the open door that separated the 
apartment from that in which the servants were 
now at work. She cagerly expressed her assent, 
and the gipsey went on. 

“Are you admitted to her room *” 

“No, but please God, I shall see her to-night.” 

“How?” 

“I dare not tell.” 

“No harm shall come to you. I, too, wish 
your mistress to be free. She was kind to me 
once, and I owe her jailer a grudge.” 

“ Her jailer?” 

“Yes; Montani. He is her jailer, not her 
poor old grandfather. You see, Alice, that I 
know all. Now tell me, how you will manage to 
get to her ?” 

“Tam almost afraid; but I am dying to see 
her, and as you seem’so friendly, perhaps I may 
trust you.” 

“You may indeed.” 

“Well, then, I have concealed the duplicate 
key of the tower. It was dropped by the count 
this morning, and I—O, what have I been say- 
ing ?” 

“ Hush, my child. I, too, will confide in you. 
Meet me in the wood at noon, and I will tell 
you who Lam. Not another word!” 

“Alice!” shrieked the old housekeeper. 
“Alice, come! It has taken twice as long to 
tell your fortune as it did the rest. Come away 
to your work !” 

And Alice was obliged to go, and the gipsey 
soon disappeared, leaving the servants in amaze 
that she did not contrive to steal even a chicken, 
as those of her tribe usually did when they came 
to the castle. 

Punctually, the little maid kept her appoint- 
ment ; but, to her surprise, no gipsey was there. 
But one met her there whom she was equally 
glad to see—the Signor Adimari; and to him 
she related her sorrows, her hopes and her fears, 
that the gipsey had deceived her. 

“Nay, Alice, the gipsey is true. I will pledge 
life and honor that she is so. Have you got the 
key?” 

“ Yes, signor, here it is.” 

“Give it me then, my good girl, and have no 
fears. Now go, for you may be suspected.” 

Alice gathered the herbs which she had prom- 
ised the housekeeper, and departed. How long 
were the hours of that weary afternoon to the 
faithful little maid! But night came at last, and 
she was summoned to await on Montani, for he 
shad assumed lordly state. She had been his 
attendant, though a reluctant one, since Armida’s 





should recognize him, or Montani’s ceaseless 
vigilance detect his disguise, she forbore making 
the signal which she doubted not he was seeking 
from her; and, when, after rowing several times 
acroxs tho lake ho disaypoared behind « cliff, eho 
was rather gratified than disappointed, so great 
were her fears. It was something to have even 
this mute token of his love, and she knew that he 
would be there as often as prudence would war- 
rant him in coming. 

Fortunately she had a pencil and a piece of 
white cloth about her. She wrote a few brief 
words, wrapped it around a bit of light wood 
that would be likely to float, and dropped it in 
the lake. The fisherman looked up and caught 
it as it fell, for the boat was just then beneath 
her window. He pressed it to his lips in token 
that he knew the writer, and again shot away 
behind the cliff. The next day he came again— 
but = time the pencil was broken; though a 

1 ication was opened through 
the ‘hands that inspired confidence and hope. 

When Montani made his customary morn- 
ing visit, she was sitting always in the same spot, 
her head leaning upon her hand and her face 
turned away from the window. She asked him 
for a pen and ink, and he, hoping that she was 
about to write her willingness to accede to their 
plans, unwittingly consented to furnish her with 
writing materials. The moment he was gone, 
she commenced writing these words—‘“ Come by 
moonlight. I will be prepared to descend to 
you.” Throwing it into the lake and waiting to 
be assured that Julio had read it, she fell on 
her knees and uttered a fervent prayer for free- 
dom. P 

The door suddenly opened, and Montani’s 
face looked in upon her. She started in dismay, 
feeling for a moment that even Julio was not 
safe against this man’s vengeful wrath. But 
this time his cunning was at fault, although he 
had certainly heard the prayer she had uttered. 
Fortunately, he did not go to the window, for 
already Julio was holding the handkerchief in 
his hand, and she dreaded lest he should have 
been watched as he picked it up. 

“The poor, dear child!” said Julio, to him- 
self. “ Does she think it possible to come down 
to me from that high tower? But I will rescue 
her from her imprisonment, or die in the at- 
tempt !”” 








The next day, a tall, brown gipsey made her 
appearance among the servants of Count Carafi, 
offering to tell their fortunes. Anything out of 
the common course of their terribly dull and 
quiet life at the castle, was eagerly caught at; 
and even Montani did not object to having the 
woman taken to the servants’ hall and delivering 
her sage oracles. Among those assembled, was 
a little waiting maid who had often accompanied 
Armida on her excursions in the neighborhood. 
The child’s eyes were red with weeping for her 
mistress’s confinement. The gipsey very nat- 
urally deferred telling this girl’s fortune antil the 
last, on account of ber being younger than the 
others ; and the older ones had hastened away to 
compare notes upon what she had told them, 


having that morning threatened to confine her | leaving little Alice and the gipsey entirely by 


until she was willing to submit to hie decision. 
Montani had desired him to do this; and the poor 
old count, haunted by his crime and hunted 


down by his implacable enemy, had consented to | 
' what I say. 


Armida to terms, 
that Montani’s avarice might suggest. 


employ any means to bring 


| themselves. 


in a low tone. 

wowan said ; 
“Now do pet start or show any agitation at 

You love your mistress, do you 


After a few brief words, the 


pot?” 





confi She had told this to Julio, and he 
had taken advantage of the circumstance, to give 
her a powder for Montani’s wine, which he as- 
sured her wonkd al de. jhim no farther harm than 
to make him fuundly until morning. 
Atten, the woctthhae Sen, wise stole out of it. 
as Julio had diredted her, and waited at a dis- 
tance. Then, as the echoes from the old tower 
had died away, Armida, who was holding her 
nightly watch by the little window, saw Julio’s 
boat drawn up close to the castle wall beneath 
her window, and long before she could plan what 
to do or how to communicate with him, the key 
was noiselessly turned in the lock and he stood 
before her. Not a whisper passed between them, 
as the moon faintly lighted their passage down 
the winding stairs, and along the narrow strip of 
pathway to the river. The boat was soon rock- 
ing on the water, and then Armida threw off the 
gipsey hood, in which he had enveloped her head 
and, for the first tifhe, saw that Alice too was 
beside her. 





Montani slept soundly until his strange non- 

PP set the houschold wondering. When 
he awoke, it was broad noon, and his first thought 
was of Armida. He-went instantly to the tower, 
and his rage at not finding her may not be 
described. 

The old count secretly rejoiced that she had 
escaped. He believed her safe, because Alice, 
too, was missing, and he felt assured that the 
little maiden had possessed herself of his key to 
free her mistress. He inwardly exulted that 
Montani could no longer touch him through the 
sufferings of his grandchild. 

Now he resolved to do what he ought long 
before to have done—to confess his long-ago 
crime at the feet of royalty, and rid himself of 
the incubus that had weighed upon him so long 
in the tyranny of Montani. 

Committed so far back in the past, he readily 
found his pardon. The dead man had no friends 
to revive the memory of the crime, or to require 
his life or liberty to appease vengeance; and 
royalty not only accorded a full and free pardon 
to the aged count, but also banished his tor- 
mentor to a distant shore, 

These tidings reached Julio and Armida in 
their hiding-place, and brought them back to 
the home where Carafi’s heart was yearning for 
his lost child. Enough was left of his pos- 
sessions to make them all happy, althoagh Mon- 
tani had done his best to rob and despoil. No 





| one but little Alice ever suspected that the gip- 


sey fortune-teller was other than she seemed. 


| Even the old count always believed that Alice 


| 


Their conversation was carried on | 


planned the escape of her mistress. 

The Count Luani solaced himself with a more 
willing bride—one far more suitable to his age, 
and who brought him untold wealth to com- 
pensate for her want of beauty and intelligence. 





HABITS. 

Like flakes of snow that fall unperceived upon 
the earth, the 
life sueceed one another: As the snow gathers 
together, so are our habits formed. No single 
flake that is added to the pile produces a sensible 
change. No single action creates, 
exhibit, a man’s character; 
hurls the avalanche down the mountain, and over- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. & Co.. 


A.M Cincinnati.—We have communicated 
with Mr. H.. 


and laid your plane before him. The 
monument, if of the finest Italian marble, and if all the 
bas-reliefs were introduced, could not be executed for a 
less eum than $10,000. 

G. pt M., New York.—We think there is po ground for 
your fears. Louis Napoleon knows that if he is falee to 
Italy, his life would not be worth five minutes’ pur- 
chase. 


“Essex Staeer.”’—It is not at all likely that the French 
theatrical company will visit this city. They will pro- 
nt perform next in Canada. 

. F., Monticello. —1. Let your friend address the mana- 
r of reise theatre. If his qualifications be what you 
“erat will have no difficulty in obtaining a 
chance “he ahearing. 2. By the last census, the resi- 
dent population of Saratoga was 4650; the population 
of Newport, in 1835, was 10,000. 3. We know of no 
such receipt. 

C. C.—John Howard Payne's success as an actor in Eng- 
land was equal to that he achieved in this country ; but 
his connection with the English stage as a dramatist 
was. on the whole, unfortunate. His plays were suc- 
cessful, but the English managers failed to fulfil their 
engagements with him. 

R. M., Washington, D. C.—The work you refer to was 
translated and ‘bic in this cowry in years ago. 

Antist.—Palmer's success shows that it is not absolutely 
necessary for a pealpoor to study in Italy. If you can 
go without making too great sacrifices, you should not 
cae the never 8 of et de ing the antique marbles. 

—Trevisa’s translation of * Glan- 
rietatibus Rerum,’ printed by 

Wynkin de bho 4 507, is the first book printed on 


paper ng 

G. C.—In Boathers Chili rain only falls, ote sha 
during a period of two, and sometimes three. vears. 

Hovusekerrer.—Turmeric is one of the taberousssoeted 

lants which yields a very fine pure starch, much used 
| the same purposes as arrow-root, and similar to it in 
its qualities. 

Sangsant 8.—A brigadier-generalship is not a permanent 
official rank in the British army 

* Tussris,’ Montreal.—The first Y painted notice of Shak- 
speare, by name, occurs in a work entitled ‘ Poliman- 
teia, or the Means to Judge of the Fall of a Common- 
wealth, whereunto is annexed a Letter from England 
to her three Daughters, Cambridge, Oxford and Inns of 
Court,” by W. ©. (Cambridge, 1594.) 

F.G. M., Manchester, Mass.—The bap ao of Napoleon 
1. ‘as Emperor of the Freneh too place December 2, 
1804. He was crowned in Paris oy Hope Pius VII. In 

May, in my ao year, Napoleon was crowned king 
of Ital 

Mas. C. Bt bebeteoee, Md.—Garibaldi has applied for a 
divorce to the Pope, who alone has the power to sever 
his watrimonial chains. 





THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 

There is nothing surer than that there is no 
absolute peace in this sublunary life of ours. 
There are armistices and truces, halts on the 
march, periods of repose at bivouacs, moments 
of rest and jollity, but these are only episodes in 
the history of a stern campaign. On this side 
of the grave, we can only sleep on our arms. 
At any mament, the bugle-call and drum-beat 
may summon us to action. The sons of men 
are the grand army perpetually marching on, 
perpetually fighting. In their pathway, obsta- 
cles rise at almost every step ; there are batteries 
to be takem, heights to be stormed, victories to 
be achieve@. But there is a stern joy in this in- 
cessant strife; without it, our energies would 
sink, our strength waste away, our very virtues 
become merely negative qualities. 

It requires years to realize this truth. Poets, 
and all the young are poets at heart, figure ina 
very different scene. To them life is an Area- 
dia, with eternal summer shining on its flowery 
meads and fragrant groves, peopled with the 
gentlest beings, filled to reph with paradi 
cal loves and joys. No tempests rufile the calm 
waters of the fancied Eden; no storms silence 
the music of its happy voices. Vainly do the 
pioneers on the march send back chilling reports 
of the desolate character of the tract they have 
ravelled ; only p 1 experience can teach a 
man the delusion of his dreams. 

But how criminal it is in those who have 
charge of the young recruits who are destined to 
take part in this great strife, to conceal the dan- 
gers and duties which lie before them; to lull 
them into security and inaction ; to lap them in 
luxurious ease, and sap the foundation of their 
moral strength. Even if we cannot convince the 
young that there is a hard fight before them, we 
can prepare them for the combat. We can teach 
them energy, self-denial, self-control and self- 
development. We can strengthen their minds 
and indurate their muscles; we can train them 
to take a pleasure in struggling with and over- 
coming obstacles. If the fortune of war favors 
them, then they are all the better prepared to en- 
joy it; if, on the contrary, they form no excep- 
tion to the common rule, they are able to fight 
their way gallantly through the world. They 
ought always to be in “ condition.” 

The English system of education for boys is a 
sensible one. Ata suitable age, mama’s petted 
darling, whom the winds of heaven are not per- 
mitted to visit too roughly, is sent from home 
and thrown into the vortex of a great school, no 
bad image of the world itself. It is, in fact, a 
world in miniature, made up by the youthful 
representatives of various classes, rich and poor, 
noble, gentle and common. And here begins the 
strife which pre-figures the contest in the great 
theatre of the world; a sham-fight, as ii were, 
preceding the great battle. Here a boy must 
stand up for himself, or go to the wall. He learns 
to be self-reliant, and to help himselt. He makes 
friends and enemies just in proportion to his 
qualities. All boys are born democrats, and in 
the play-grounds the son of a peer is no more 
than the equal of the son of a commoner. If he 











puts on the airs of a domineering bully, his self- | 


conceit is thrashed out of him. In this little 


world, genius, courage, manliness and twnor are | 
| and more potatoes !"" 


sure to meet with ultimate recognition ; sloth, 
cowardice, effeminacy and baseness, to be branded 
as they deserve. Right, to be sure, does not tri- 
umph over might without hard fighting ; and is it 
not so in the great world? The fight between 
Tom Brown and the “ Slogger,” so graphically 


described in “Tom Brown at Rugby,” is but 


typical of the great battles that history records— | 


f such a strife, for instance, as that between 
Italy and Austria, The literary emulation of 
the schools is a preparation for the emulation de- 
veloped in the grand careers of the profession, of 
polities and diplomacy. There are evils, 
in the system ; 


and 
but we believe the 





geod coanterbalances the evi The 
the English people, liberally construed, 
their general plan of education. 

In France, a different system of education and 
preparation for life prevails. There boys are 
subjected to a constant surveillance, night and 
day, in school and out of school 


character of 


justifies 


Teachers dog 
their footsteps and agcompany them in every act 
of duty or relaxation. They are never left to 
themselves, and consequently acquire no habits 
of self-control and self-reliance 
emancipated from school 


Hence, when 
, they require, as cit- 
izens, a Very strong government, and a govern. 
ment which shall take a paternal care of them ; 
which shall mark out and detine the limits of 
their actions, which shall dog, by its spies, their 
footsteps by nightand day. In those things with 
which government does not interfere, as in the 
pursuit of their private pleasures, Frenchmen 
exhibit a lamentable lack of self-control. We are 
confident that we are correct in attributing many 
of the defects of French character, as contrasted 
with the good qualities of their neighbors across 
the channel, to the peculiarities of their system 
of education. And let us remark, in this con. 
nection, that we recognize many excellent qual- 
ities in the French, and many unamiable qualities 
in the English ; but so far as aptitude for the hat- 
tle of life is concerned, the bold Britons must 
take the lead. Female education, in France, is 
established on an equally false basis. Until 
their marriage, French women are subjected to a 
rigid police discipline. They are brought up in 
ignorance of what life really is, and ignorance is 
the most vulnerable armor in the world. Many 
of the most inestimable privileges of youth are 
denied them, and every one knows into what 
wild license too many French women rash, when 
the pressure of their educational ligatures is 
removed. 

In this country, the young are left more to 
themselves ; and consequently young men emerge 
into the arena of life fur better fitted to cope 
with its requirements and vicissitudes. They 
have fought with buttoned foils and with gloves ; 
when they handle the cold steel, and clench the 
naked hand, they know what todo. The great 
evil of this system is the precocious development 
of individuals—the growth of “old heads on 
young shoulders.” But this isan incidental and 
partial evil. Look at the great mass of the 
American people, with their strength, self-reli- 
ance, independence and energy, and say whether 
they have a superior on the face of the globe. 
Compare them with any people you may se- 
lect—compare their achievements with those of 
any other nation, and, though you may theorize, 
you will find it impossible to substitute any living 
example of higher strife. In the great Battle of 
Life, there are no more energetic combatants. 





THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 

The origin of Woodworth’s popular song is 
given in a late number of the “Home Journal,” 
on the authority of a private letter to one of the 
editors, as follows: “ It was written in the spring 
orsummer of 1817. The family were living at 
the time in Duane Street. The poet came home 
to dinner one very warm day, having walked 
from his office, somewhere near the foot of Wall 
Street. Being much heated with the exercise, 
he poured himself out a glass of water—New 
York pump water—and drank it at a draaght, 
exclaiming, as he replaced the tambler on the 
table: ‘ That is very refreshing, but how much 
more refreshing would it be to take a good long 
draught, this warm day, from the old oaken 
bucket I left hanging in my father’s well, at 
home!’ Hearing this, the poet's wife, who was 
always a suggestive body, said: ‘Selim, why 
wouldn’t that be a pretty subject for a poem?’ 
The poet took the hint, and, under the inspira- 
tion of the moment, sat down and poured out 
from his very soul those beautiful lines which 
have immortalized the name of Woodworth.” 





A REMARKABLE Case.—Mrs. Ann Sanborn, 
wife of Captain Theophilus Sanborn, of Charles- 
ton, Me., died recently at the age of 87. Captain 
Sanborn, who still survives, is 90 years old. They 
had been married sixty-three years, and had six 
sons, the oldest of whom is 62 and the youngest 
44. There had never been a death in her family 
up to the hour of her decease, and all her sons 
were around her bed during her last moments. 





A Loup Atarm.—A firm in Waterbury, 
Connecticut, by an ingenious application to the 
whistle of their engines, awakens the whole town 
at 6 A. M., and calls their hands at 7 A. M. and 
1P.M., byasteam gong that is easily heard 
five miles distant. This must be exceedingly 
agreeable to people who don’t work for the firm, 
and don’t care to be waked at 6 A. M. 
———_-$-<Dee@e 

American Bipte Socrety.—The financial 
year of the American Bible Society closed on 
Saturday, March 3ist. The past year has been 
one of great prosperity ; the total receipts were 
Sour hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars, and 
the number of volumes issued, 
and fifty-two thousand, 
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seven hundred 





Heattu axp Harrixess.—A man is tho 
healthiest and happiest when he thinks the least 


either of health or happiness. To forget an ill, 





is half the battle ; it leaves easy work for the 
doctors. 
— erm — 
Scexk at Parker's —Waiter—(«peaking 


to the cook }— One roast lamb and one potato.” 


Old gentleman—" No, no! not so much lamb 





A Bap Sios.—It is a bed sign to see a man 
with his hat off at explaining the 
theory and principles of his political party to a 
lamp-post 


midnight, 
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A Youse Lapy's Cosuxpeus.— Mary 
asked Charles— What animal 
the clouds *” , dear,” 


pered reply 


dropped from 


“ The rain was the whis 
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Cuttpaes.—Apropos of ct 
beautiful saying of Kichter’s 
est are nearest Gal.” 
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OPIUM AND ITS USE. 

Opium is the thickened juice of the white pop- 
py. The word opium comes from the Greek 
opos, and signifies juice or sap par ervellence. 
According to mythologic fictions, it was the god- 
dess Ceres who revealed the virtues of opium 
to the Greeks. Homer speaks of it, in his 
poems, as an almost divine juice, and doubtless 
the nepenthe, with which the great poet relates 
that the cares of men were soothed, was nothing 
else but opium. So when the world was cursed 
with the manufacture of brandy, it was lauded 
as the “water of life,” a name it still bears in 
France. Among the ancient historians, Polybius 
and Herodotus made mention of it, and their 
works leave no doubt but that it was in use long 
before their time. 

The plant which produces opium is anative of 
the East, and was formerly cultivated only in 
India and Persia. Transplanted to Europe, it 
was finally acclimated everywhere. Atthe close 
of the 17th century, the famous naturalist, 
Tournefort, introduced the white poppy into 
France from the Levant. To extract the opium 
incisions are made in the capsules or unripe 
poppy-heads. A white liquid exudes from these 
incisions, and thickens into drops, at first of a 
bright yellow color, becoming of a dark brown 
as the maturity of the plant advances. The 
liquid is afterwards placed in a mortar and tritu- 
rated until it acquires consistency. 

In England, France, and almost all Europe, it 
is employed only for medicinal purposes, but in 
Turkey and India it is used most frequently for 
mastication and smoking. The M 1 


HONORS TO IRVING'S MEMORY. 

The New York Historical Society lately hon- 
ored the memory of Washington Irving at a 
special meeting held in the Academy of Music, 
to which none but members and invited guests 
were admitted. One of the most refined and 
intellectual audiences ever gathered in the im- 
perial city assembled at the appointed hour. 
Hon. Luther Bradish, President of the Society, 
occupied the chair, and was supported by many 
gent distinguished in literature and the 
various professions and walks of public life. 
Among the faces most readily recognized by the 
audience were those of Lieut. Gen. Scott, Hon. 
Edward Everett, Hon. George Bancroft, and Dr. 
J. W. Francis. The drop scene of the stage was 
down, and in front of it was a tapestry hanging, 
which, when raised at the commencement of the 
exercises, disclosed a superb life-like portrait of 
Irving, seated, musing, in his library. A row of 
emblematic urns stood in front, and the speak- 
er’s desk was dressed in mourning. The chair- 
man made some appropriate introductory re- 
marks, and Rev. Dr. Creighton, of Tarrytown, 
an intimate friend of Irving, offered prayer ; after 
which William Cullen Bryant, the orator of the 
occasion, pronounced a very appropriate and elo- 
quenteulogy. On motion of Hon. Gulian Ver- 
planck, seconded by Ex-Governor King, the 
society and the audience adopted a resolution of 
thanks to the orator, and requested a copy of his 
discourse for publication. Prof. Green then 
delivered an address, and Edward Everett closed 
the fine intellectual entertainment, with a brief 








employ it to create intoxication, to excite the 
courage and stimulate the imagination, and to 
produce pleasant and voluptuous images in the 
mind. 

China is, without question, the country in 
which opium is most extensively used. Notwith- 
standing the severity of prohibitory laws, smug- 
glers contrive to satisfy the mania of the people 
of the celestial empire. Driven from one port 
to another, and from one city to another, from 
Whampoa to Canton, from Canten to Macao, 
tracked at every step by the Chinese police, the 
opium trade finally found a refuge in the little 
bay of Sintin, where the smugglers took it from 
European vessels, in the teeth of the custom 
house, and under the guns of a formidable naval 
force. Now, in consequence of the Chinese 
insurrection, consumers of the fatal drug can ob- 
tain it in any portion of the empire. 

Before smoking or chewing opium, the Chi- 
nese subject it to a special preparation. By boil- 
ing it in its crude state, the resinous matters are 
detached, and they obtain an unadulterated pro- 
duct. To smoke it, they light a little piece ina 
pipe filled with combustible matter, inhale a few 
whiffs, and afterwards lie down to indulge in de- 
lusive dreams and sensations. Its use is followed 
by frightful reaction, and when habitual, utterly 
ruins the mind and the physical system. Death 
is a welcome relief to the sufferer from the effects 
of a passion for this ruinous drug. The best 
opium is that which comes from the Levant, 
especially from Constantinople and Smyrna. 
That raised in India, Persia, Italy and France 
has the least commercial value. 





BAPTISM OF A DYING GIRL. 

The Albany Express says: “On Sunday 
morning several young folks were baptized at 
Rev. Dr. Magoon’s church. The first person 
who was baptized was a young girl, perhaps six- 
teen years old, in the last stages of consumption. 
She was literally arrayed in her grave clothes, 
it being understood that the white robe ia which 
she was baptized was to be worn by her when she 
was placed in her coffin. She obtained her 
mother’s permission to be baptized and then ac- 
quainted her pastor with her desire. She was 
brought to the pool in the arms of her uncle, at- 
tended by her mother, and lifted in the arms of 
the pastor, who gently immersed her head, after 
repeating the usual words. The scene was very 
affecting, causing some of the spectators to sob 
with emotion. She was so far gone that it was 
feared she might expire during the ceremony, 
yet after it was performed she expressed a wish 
to be brought to the church in the afternoon, to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper, which was granted. 
After the supper, when in another room, she sang 
the doxology, ‘Praise God,’ and when in her 
carriage Dr. Magoon asked her how she felt, she 
whispered, ‘I have fought a good fight.’ ” 





“Seemna Warren.”—A very good story 
touching this capital comedian is to be credited 
to the Saturday Evening Gazette: “ Mr. Veri- 
green came down from the country, and went to 
see Warren at his benefit, Warren sustaining five 
characters. ‘How did you like the perform- 
ance’ IT asked. ‘Purty well,’ said he; ‘but 
that Warren's kind o’ bothered me, so’t 
I couldn't hardly make out the story. I should 
think he'd see that folks laugh at him.’ ” 








Patti-Maw1a.—The Baltimoreans have pass- 
ed through the several stages of the “ Patti’ fe- 
ver, and are now as well as can be expected. 
During the height of the disease they had “ Patti 
cigars,” “Patti neck-ties,” “ Patti cakes,” and 
even “oyster Patties." The last name came 
very pat. In short, every heart went pit-a-pat 
for Patti. 





Tus Fair Grounps.— The last skating- 
match, the last trot, the last agricultural show, 
the last drill, have taken place at the so-called 
Agricultural Fair Grounds, as the city intends 
the sale of the same for building lots danng the 
spring, 





Tur precious Metars.—Some of the sil- 
ver ore of the Washoe mines, California, pays 
$5000 aton. Letters from Oregon confirm the 
account of the discovery of rich gold fields. 





SinGuiar.—There are two hundred oil wells | Removat.—We have removed our publishing | 


in Pennsylvania, 
whaling business ? 


Pray what is to become of the 





$3.—The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
Guest are seat together for $3 per year. 


but admirable analysis of Irving’s literary char- 
acter, and eulogium of his many virtues. Let- 
ters of sympathy were announced as having been 
received from many eminent men, and the meet- 
ing was dismissed with the benediction by Rev. 
Dr. DeWitt. 





THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES. 

The ereign of this unhappy kingdom, a 
brutal bigot, and a deadly enemy of popular 
rights has been behaving in a way that shows he 
is as much of a coward as he is of adespot. The 
wave of liberal opinion that is mounting every- 
where in Italy, fills him with dread, and he be- 
holds conspi and on every hand. 
Consequently he has made numberless arrests, 
and thrown into dungeons the noblest of his sub- 
jects, without a charge brought against them, 
and without allowing them even the form of 
trial. Affairs in Naples must have reached their 
culminating point when “ Austria has expressed 
its disapprobation of the severe measures in- 
tended.” Nowhere in Christendom, not even in 
Turkey, is the practice of setting a price on the 
head of an offender any longer followed. To 
Naples, however, belongs the glory. A placard 
is posted throughout the capital to this effect : 
“300 ducats are promised to whoever will kill 
Morra, 200 to the person that wounds him, and 
100 for information as to his whereabouts.” 
The king sees nothing but conspirators, and ac- 
cordingly fills the prisons witl¥suspected persons. 
The French Minister has rey dly sought an 
interview with him, but unavailingly. At last 
he was informed that his majesty could not be 
found. “It appears, then,” said the minister, 
“that he is lost,” to which the official shrewdly 
responded, “ Be not uneasy ; he is only misled.” 

















MOUNT VESUVIUS. 

The Naples correspondent of the Providence 
Journal writes: “The fires of Vesuvius glow 
with as intense an energy as ever, although the 
mountain is not at present in violent eruption. 
The new fissures at the base of the old cone 
are filled with a molten mass which boils and 
rolls out in a manner to strike terror into those 
who approach near enough to fully take in the 
awful grandeur of the scene. At night the 
mountain appears to he gashed with fiery scars, 
and by day it is seen to be mantled with horrid 
black folds of lava, which stretch for miles down 
its sides. The adventurous travellers who now 
seek to make the ascent are nearly discouraged 
by the formidable obstruction which these masses 
of lava present. Notwithstanding this, the moun- 
tain is every day covered with parties eager to 
reach the top.” 





Wuart 1s Fame *—Dick Turpin has been 
made the hero of an English opera, so that his 
works live after him. He travels along the road 
of fame as rapidly as he went over that from 
London to York. It is a caustic practical com- 
ment on the nature of fame when Mr. ‘Turpin is 
as immortal as Mr. Howard, or the Duke of 
Wellington, or Lord Byron, or Gibbon, or Sir 
H. Davy, or Scott, or William Pitt, or Lord Nel- 
son, or Luther, or Washington. 





Auneap oF Time.—The telegraph is doing its 


from Calcutta in six days. When the line be- 
tween Alexandria and Gibraltar shall have been 
completed, the news from the East will travel 
faster thanthe sun. We should say light, as the 
sun don’t travel. 





New Youx.—They are talking of a new city 
hall to be erected in Madison Square, New York. 
An edifice in the style proposed would cost only 
three million of dollars—a mere trifle. 


before them, 





Awre. iF Trve.—The Philadelphia Ledger, 
speaking of glove-makers, says “they generally 
prepare their own skins for making gloves.” 
| Glove-makers must be a short-lived race if they 
have to flay themselves alive to supply their 
customers, 








Tue Fasnion Covrse.—Sporting men are 
on the qui rive about the brilliant meeting to 


commence at the Fashion Course, Long Island, 
| June l4th. 





office up one flight of stairs in the same building, 
No, 22 Winter Street. 





‘| Jowa, is over one million of dollars. 








work. A communication has reached England | 











No one, by merely conversing with a fish, ever 
succeeded in drawing him out. 

A judge in Ohio lately bound over the wit- 
nesses in a case to play whist with him ! 

The man who has creaking boots, is said al- 
ways to have “ music in his sole.” 

Immense quantities of wheat and other pro- 
duce are lying in store in Minnesota. 

The Boston Post says that the press most pop- 
ular with printers is a presa of business. 

The editor of the Bath Times lately saw boys 
on the ice and men gardening “ all to once.” 

The judgment of Solomon, which has been so 
commented on, was a case of “ splitting heirs.” 

The present year, we are informed, is the cen- 
tenary anniversary of Methodism in this country. 

The Post suggests amputating a few limbs of 
the law, in view of their increasing number. 

The new drum corps of the 11th Regiment, 
New York, is making a great noise there. 

The Ravels have been playing engagements in 
the Southwest with their accustomed success. 

A London dramatist has succeeded in making 
“A Frightfal Accident” a funny affair. 

The German Opera is a marked feature in the 
catalogue of amusements in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Jacob B. Lancaster, a prominent merchant 
of Philadelphia, lately died in that city. 

The recent rise in freights has given ship- 
building a great start in this vicinity. 

Frederick Weber, the largest man in Balti- 
more, lately died there—weight, 472 pounds. 

Horticultural Hall, School Street, has gone 
down, that the Parker House may be extended. 

Theestate of the Mount Vernon Association 
has very properly been exempted from taxation. 

The Metropoli Horse Railroad cars are 
to run through Cornhill and Washington Streets. 

About twelve hundred acres of woodland, be- 
tween Concord and Acton, were lately burned. 

General William Schouler has entered on his 
duties as Adjutant General of the State. 

Almost the entire business part of Jackson- 
port, Arkansas, was lately destroyed by fire. 

An agent of Miriimon lately visited Havana 
to purchase arms and ammunition, 

The great trot between Ethan Allen and Geo. 
N. Patch is the sporting event for May. 

The successes of the Spaniards in Morocco 
have intoxicated them with military glory. 

The first American vessel which sailed on tem- 
perance principles was the brig Amazon of Salem. 








PRACTICAL JOKING. 

We have time and again denounced, in no un- 
measured terms, the practice of practical joking, 
more especially those kinds which consist of ex- 
periments on the nerves of unhappy victims. 
Many and many a timid person has been ruined 
for life by the sudden shock of an alarm given 
by some thoughtless buffoon. There is now in 
a female lunatic asylum at Hammersmith, says 
the London Court Cireular, a lady of exquisite 
beauty, who wangeiptp mad by being suddenly 
startled by her @ “,. The lady’s name is 
H—, anil she wa. ,P with her husband, Mr. 
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Fforciqn Wtems. 


English army chaplains are to wear a uniform 





| —black and gold. 


Some English journals are getting fierce with 
the Napoleon-Savoy question. 

The Japanese are gradually becoming more 
and more accustomed to the intercourse of for- 
eigners, and are already giving up many of their 
old customs, and becoming civilized. 

Lord Dufferin has been excavating on the 
banks of the Nile, where asmall temple, with the 
columns m stfu, and a considerable number of 
inscriptions, have rewarded the search. 

Atthe Paris Observatory, recently, a splendid 
lens, valued at 25,000 francs, was broker by the 
carelessness or awkwardness of two workmen. 
A bronze statuette has been stolen from the 
Louvre. It is valued at 35,000 francs. 

A relic of the true cross is on exhibition at an 
English convent. As it is encased in jewels, it 
is worth tens of thousands of dollars. We 
should think the pope had had crosses enoagh of 
late to supply all his followers with the article. 

The Belgian Chamber has adopted some severe 
enactments against duelling. Inthe event of the 
death of one of the parties, the survivor will be 
liable to imprisonment of from one to five years, 
and with a fine of from 2000f. to 10,000f, 

A letter from an officer of the African squad- 
ron says the discovery of coal in Liberia, all the 
hilly ranges abounding with it, will bring noi 
only wealth but civilization to Africa. The only 
drawback is the want of proper harbors for ves- 
sels along the coast. 

Sir Moses M tiore, the; disting mem- 
ber of the Jewish faith in England, has addressed 
to a Jewish citizen of Washington a letter, hand- 
somely acknowledging his deep sense of the 
liberality of our House of Representatives, in in- 
viting a minister of the ancient faith to offer 
prayers at the opening of the House. 

The English government have purchased a 

plendid range of buildings at Fleetwood, for the 

sum of £20,000, where it has been decided to 
establis': a school of muskeiry. The building 
will be converted into barracks for the accom- 
modation of troops who may be sent thither for 
instruction and practice in musketry. 

It is stated by Prof. Leone Levi, in a paper 
published by the Statistical Society, that the 
consumption of paper in Great Britain, in 1801, 
was thirty-six millions of pounds. In 1859, the 
population had not doubled, being under thirty 
millions, but the consumption of paper had in- 
creased between five and six fold, having reached 
one hundred and nivety-eight millions of pounds. 
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Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The worst of all knaves are those who can 
mimic their former honesty. 

Fame is like an eel—rather hard to catch and 
a good deal harder to hold. 

Every man who hangs a firs picture on his 
walls does something to aid the public taste. 

To exact consideration merely on account of 
her sex, is in any woman the poorest cowardice. 

The fawning courtier and the surly squire often 
mean the same thing—each his own interest. 

Kind words are the brightest flowers of earth's 
existence—they make a 7 ise of the humbl 
home the world can show. 

When Socrates was asked why he had built 
for himself so small a house, he replied, ‘“‘ Small 
as it is, I wish I could fill it with friends,” 

Be not pennywise; riches have wings, and 








H——, a wealthy sherebroker, at a splendid 
mansion in Cavendish Square. One evening, 
a few months ago, she strolled in the dusk into 
her husband’s library, to procure a book. The 
lady’s maid saw her enter the apartment, and in 
a mere frolic concealed herself behind the cur- 
tains belonging to the window, until her mistress 
had placed her hand upon the work she came in 
search of, when she suddenly sprung upon her 
with a loud shout. The lady was so astounded 
by the shock, that she was struck almost sense- 
less. Delirium ensued ; contirmed madness fol- 
lowed, which has ever since continued without 
abatement, to a degree dangerous to all who ap- 
proach her, and it is more than probable that she 
will never recover her reason. 





Founp at Last.—A remedy that not only 
relieves, but which cures consumption and its 
numerous satellites which revolve about it, in the 
shape of coughs, colds, influenzas, bronchitis and 
the like. This preparation is a long-tried and 
well-approved one, and is known for its efficacy 
from Maine to California as Dr. Wistar’s Bal- 
sam of Wild Cherry. It has surprised all who 
have resorted to it for help, by reason of its 
magic-like curative qualities. The genuine arti- 
cle has “I. Butts” always written upon the 
wrapper, and may be ot 1 of all responsibl 
druggists throughout the country. The readers 
of the Flag may place entire contidence in this 
excellent preparation, 
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Tue Torrentine Busixess.—The East 
Floridian says that the Florida Railroad Com- 


pany have recently leased to Mr. Goodwin, and | 


other gentlemen of Virginia, upwards of forty- 
five thousand acres of land, situated near Waldo 
and Trail Ridge, for turpentine purposes. These 
parties intend engaging in this business on a 
very large scale, and one of them purposes to 
employ three hundred hands, 





A Rascatry Trick.—A young man of New- 
bern took his sweetheart to church, the other 
day, to be married. Arriving at the door, he 
sent her in, and stepping off upon some little pre- 
text, forgot to return. 


| church and the larch. 


Ofcourse | 
the tax-payers are in eestacies at the prospect | 


——_— ore 

Tue Cray Mosement.—Nearly five thou- 
sand dollars were subscribed in Washington in a 
single day, to erect the proposed monument in 
honor of Henry Clay. It is a little curious that 
the monument of Clay is to be a monument of 
bronze. 


Send 


Narrow-Mixpepyess.—Narrow-minded men 


who have not a thought beyond the little sphere 


Ratuer rast.—The public debt of Dubuque, | 


of their own vision, recall the Hindoo saying : 
“ The snail sees nothing but its own shell, and 
thinks it the grandest in the universe.” 

———— + ore ——___— 

A coop Ipea.—The life insurance compa- 
nies are about inserting a clause in their palicies, 
prohibiting their risks from risking their necks by 
ballooning or tight-rope performances 





nmin Galpin 
Waar a Farct!—A man three years ago in- 
vested $30,000 in real estate in St. Paul. He 


lately sold it for just $1800 
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they fly away of themselves ; some- 
times they must be set flying to bring in more. 

Beware of the man who is continually asking 
for credit. His anxiety about “ running up a 
bill,” is an indication that he is “running down 
hill.” 

A man has no more right to say an uncivil 
thing, than to act one; no more right to say a 
rude thing to another, than to knock him 
down. 

Women are like old-fashioned houses, with 
many doors and few windows. It is far easier to 
gain entrance into their hearts, than to see 
through them. 

We should look carefully into the conduct and 
abilities of our schoolmasters ; it is hardly safe 
to give the acorn, the seed of what will be 
America’s glory, to the keeping of the hogs. 

Knowledge cannot be acquired without pains 
and application. It is troublesome and like deep 
digging for pure water! but when once you come 
to the springs, they rise up and meet you. 

The mind has a certain vegetative power, 
which cannot be wholly idle. If i: is not laid 
out and cultivated into a beautiful garden, it will 
of itself shoot up in weeds or flowers of a wild 
growth. 

“Tt is a deplorable condition,” says Bishop 
Sherlock, “to be always doing what we are al- 
ways condemning.” The reproaches of others 
are painful enough ; but when the lash is laid on 
by your own hand, the anguish is intolerable. 


—— — 


Boker's Budget. 


When the ‘day breaks,”’ what becomes of the 
pieces # 








He left her at once in the | 


The man who “improved the opportunity,” 
has applied for a patent. 

What goes most against a farmer's grai:? 
His reaping-machine. 

Why is a promise like wine # 
proves by beim kept. 

When are a sweet apple and a sour apple 
alike? When they are pared. 

Prize fighters are unreliable workmen, being 
always on a strike. 


Because it im- 


Some Irishmen propose to have a wake over 
the “dead of night.” 

There is a lady in New York so ignorant of all 
domestic work that she cannot even knit her 
brows, 

When the Queen of England is angry, what 
| order of merit does she represent’ A Victoria 
Cross. 


| An eminent artist of this city is alout getting 
| up a“ panorama of a lawsuit.” It opens in the 
year one, and closes with duomsday, 

If you saw a pretty girl entering a convent, 
and you wished to prevent it, what would your 
wish be! A-nun-a-veiling (an unavailing) 

When two sharpers make a trade, both are 

| usually anxious to yet something ‘to buot,”” and 
they, ho doubt, buth deserve to be“ bouted.” 

It is a sad commentary upon the course of in- 

| struction pursued in young ladies’s schools, that 
the graduates seldum know hew to declime an 
offer of marriage 

A skeptic thinks it very extraordinary that an 
ass once talked like @ man. Isn't it still more 
extraurdinary that thousands of mem are con 
tiuually talking like asses ‘ 

A gentleman, just married, told Foote that he 
had that morning laid out three thousand pounds 
in jewels for his dear wite. “ She is truiy your 

dear wife,” replied the wit 

When Alexander saw Diogenes sitting in the 
warm sun, and asked what he sheald do tor him 
he desired no more than that he would stand oat 
of his sunshine, and not take from him what he 
could not give 





Quill and Scissors. 


In Crockett, Texas, Mr T) Po Colling, a mer- 
chant of that place, lately published as andalous 
piece of poetry about a Miss Whitwell, a schoo 
mistress. She sued him for $6000 damages, and 
gained the case. The jury returned the verdict 
at midnight. So strong was public sentiment in 
favor of the plaintiff, that the verdict was re 
ceived with shouts of the people, the finng of 





) guns, and other demonstrations of gladness 


Mr. Ensign Eldridge, of Chatham, an unmar 
ried man Belen forty vears of age, came to the 
determination to end his life by starvation, and 
for the last twenty days has persistently refused 
all sustenance. He is probaly insane, Several 
years since a female relative of Mr. Eldridge 
came to her death by the same means, at the 
end of twenty-four days 

A man named George Worcester hang him 
self in Elkhart county, Indiana, recently. Hy 
ted the rope to a limb of a tree, chmbed up in 
the limb and jumped off, giving himselt as heavy 
a fall as if he had been on the drop of a scaffold 


| Domestic difficulties were supposed to have been 
| the cause of it. 


It is probable that Brazoria county, Texas, is 
the richest in tthe Union in proportion to the num 
ber of its population. According to the list 
comptroller's report, if the property of that 


| county should be equally divided among its voters, 





there would be something more than $15,000 to 
each man. 

P. P. Trevitt, of Sparta, called on Dr. Carrow 
for professional assistance at the Commercial 
Hotel at Nashville, Tennessee, a few days ago, 
and while the latter was writing a prescription, 
Trevett shot him, killing him instantly. The 
act is attributed to manta a pota, 

Captain Daniel Searles, doorkeeper of the 
Louisiana House of Delegates, lately committed 
suicide at Baton Rouge. For years ye had kept 
his coffin and winding-sheet in his house, and he 
already had his tombstone in the cemetery with 
his name inseribed. 

The greatest raise ever attempted in Chicago 
was commenced a few days ago. An immense 
block on Lake Street, extending from La Salle 
to Clark Street, was to be raised, and 600 men 
and 6000 screws were employed in the operation, 


It is said that after the New York Seventh Reg- 
iment move into theirnew armory, they will have 
two files of men in uniform on guard all day. 
The duty will be voluntary, and each man in the 
regiment will take his turn, 

Tom Sayres, the English Champion, has been 
engaged by an enterprising American specu- 
lator to give a series of exhibitions in’ the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, immediately 
after the fight with Heenan. 

Some scoundrel removed a rail on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Railroad near Oakdale, recently, 
causing the smash up of a freight train, and left 
a note informing the company that this was only 
the beginning of difficulties. 

In exhuming some bodies at a family grave- 
yard, near Crawfordsville, 8. C., the body of a 
Woman, buried some twelve or more years, was 
found a petritaction, with each article of dress 
perfect. 

Negro Sam, believed to have been upwards of 
140 years old, lately died on the plantation of his 
master, A. J. Billingly, of Jones County, Ga. 
When captured in Africa he was 45 years old, 
according to his statement. 

It has been officially announced in’ the Cana- 
dian Parliament that the Prince of Wales would 
not leave England, on his visit to America, be- 
fore the 10th of July. 

Mr. Thomas Howard, of Cleveland, stepped 
into a drug store, recently, and drank «a glass of 
kreosote, supposing it was brandy. He died in 
two hours. 

That portion of the Albany and Vermont 
Railroad between the city of Albany and Eagle 
Bridge, Washington county, has sold for 
$307,000. It cost $2,600,000. 

A man in Indiana recently committed suicide 
through fear of becoming a drunkard, as he felt 
the appetite for liquor growing upon him. 

It is rumored that Paul Morphy is to remove 
to Paris, with his mother, with the intention of 
making the French capital their home. 

There are 998 booksellers in the eight Western 
States, linois standing first with 263, and Min- 
nesota last with 18. , 

The Kentucky Military Institute, near Frank- 
fort, was partially destroyed by fire, recently, to- 
gether with the superintendent's residence. 

The State of Arkansas is the only State in the 
Union without a telegraph, and she has not a 
fuot of line within her border. 

The reports of the condition of the growing 
wheat from nearly all parts of the country, are 
favorable. 


-- The property left by the late Stephen Whitney 


is estimated at $14,000,000. 





larriages. 


In thie city, by Rev. Mr Croft. Mr. Richard T. Lewis 
to Miss Eleanor M. Fowler 

By Kev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Salmon Hewitt to Mrs Ann M 
Marston ; : 

By Kev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Benjamin F. Cheney to Miss 
Emma K. Chureh 

By Kev. Mr. Hale, Mr. Uriah H. Coffin to Mise Plooma 
A. Hough. 

By cee Mr Stowe, Mr. John Williams to Mise Elica 
A. Smith. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Holland, Mr. Isaac M_ Par- 
ker to Miss Elizabeth Fo Wigley ; 

At Winchester, by Kev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Varnum I’ 
Locke to Miss Elizabeth C. Hutehinson 

At Melrose, by Kev. Mr. Munroe, Mr. Farwell B. Peakes 
to Mies Eliza Hl Harris 

At Sudbury, by Kev. Mr Shaw, Mr. Henry Fairbanks 
to Mise =. A. Moore 

"at Kandolph, by Rev. Mr. Stubbert, Mr. Columbus 
Holbrook to Mire Emma J Hunt 

At Marsifield, by Kev Mr. Alden. Mr Edgar Fo Loring 
to Miss Lucy W. Sampson 

‘ At leo, by Kev Mr. Collyer, Mr. Henry L. Walker 
to Mise Nancy L. Smith ‘ 

At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. White, Mr Ass P Tobey 
to Mise Eliza J Ky der 

At Matapoioets. by Kev Mr. Parsons, Mr Eben Norton 
to Mise Lizzie H Shaw 

At Dartmouth, by Kev Mr. Gammons, Mr Joho W 
Adams to Miss Koby Chase 

At Athol by Rev. Dr. Norton, Mr. Solon W. Lee to 
Mise Marthe A. Covail 


Deatbs. 


In this city, Mr John Colman, 74 Mre Mary Low. 74 
Mrs Dorothea Hultherg, &. Mr. kbenm h at? 
At Charlestown, Captain Bemur TV 
At Somerville, Mre Eunice B Ware, 76 
At Cambridgeport, Mr. Agurew Kinet, 61, Mere Mary 
Haven, & 
At Jamaica Plain. Mre Mary Ano Lineoin, 2 
At Lexington, Mre. Abagai: Parker, 4 
At Reading. Mr Benjeosin Merton, 71 
At *aiew. Mr John Tote 6) Mr Arueid Draper. 40 
Mr Gorham P Newhall, > 
At West Acton, Mre Sally Wethertee, 70 
At Weymouth, Wie Eenma Aagurte ( app, 
At Dartmouth, Mr Gules Tripp, 
At Westport, Mre Ann Kee ros, 
At “ ineterdom, Mr Janos WO Per a. oF 
At Hopkipton Springs Mre Awe 
At Soots ibadie,. Mee Mary +) Condit & 
At Shertoro. Mre Baily W Stone, 7 








wihert) 72 








At Ware, Hem Jowypt 

At Palmer, Kev Sem uri Heor 

At Leerfiel!. Muse Sarah Werte, 

At Conway, Mre Thaskfel Kh #trns, 

At Beieen, NS MH, Mer Jobe Kievtall, TS 

At Wert Haven tome Ket Jamm Atoater, 

At Pores Ayres Mr Edward liae Perr ¢ Pteiiedel- 
pie, Zi. eum of tne late Br Perry «( Groveiaed 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A CHAT ABOUT EYES. 


BY ANNIE LINDA HATZ. 


So you wish me to tell you a few of my thoughts 
On the subject—we both can agree 

That it’s better, far better for us to decide, 
Since we surely hope always to see. 


Yes, I'm talking of eyes—of the blue and serene, 
With a tint that might vie with the skies: 

So earnest and loving, they thrill with a glance— 
True, the blue are oft beautiful eyes! 


Now, don't look so sly, though I know you will say 
That I truly am thinking of Bill; 

Such a killer of hearts seldom comes to my mind: 
Don't teaxe me!—TI pray you, be atill! 


Tien the dark eyes so large, and with mischief replete, 
T am sure you will own it is true 

That the eyes that are bright with a flashing of fun, 
Can surpass een the handsomest blue. 


What care I for Bob? Yes, I know very well 
That his eyes are magniticent, too; 

But he knows it, and has such a share of conceit— 
You may stare, but the ghuss knows it true. 


Then the gray, with the lashes so drooping and dark : 
Ah, there you are lost for a name! 

Yet I prize the dear owner far more than the rest— 
Than riches, or titles, or fame. 


What matter the shade of the beautiful orbs, 
If the soul through the pure depths can shine? 
So look not so earnest, you saucy young tease, 
And heed not the color of mine! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE SLEEPY OFFICER, 
—aAaND— 
HIS WIDE-AWAKE CREW. 


~ aod 
JOUN H. UNDERWOOD. 





BY 


“Sleep, that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labor's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast.’ 

Tr is probable that Mr. Tom Stevens, chief 
mate of the Ocean Queen, East Indiaman, had 
but a slight acquaintance with the immortal 
writings of the Bard of Avon, otherwise he 
would have fully endorsed every line which the 
said bard ever penned in praise of “ tired nature’s 
sweet restorer ;” for of all the sleepy officers that 
ever were rocked to sleep 


“In the rude cradle of the imperious surge,” 


or spent a four hours’ watch (?) on deck with eye- 
lids sealed, and senses locked in slumber, he was 
the most wonderful. 

Indeed, he must have been the “seven sleep- 
ers”’ rolled into one. By day or night, summer 
or winter, in rain or shine, on deck or below, he 
was ever the especial pet and favorite of the 
“dull god”? Somnus, who was constantly bear- 
ing him away to the land of Nod, upon the most 
inopportune occasions. It was an article of faith 
with all his acquaintances, that he could go to 
sleep with his head in a bucket of water, and, in- 
credible as it may seem, this belief had doubtless 
a foundation in fact, for we have often known 
him to slumber as quictly as a child under 
equally unfavorable circumstances. 

The man so devoutly blessed by honest Sancho 
Panza, as the inventor of sleep, was, probably, 
one of Mr. Stevens’s ancestors, whose mantle 
had fallen from generation to generation, until 
at length it had wrapped itself like a cloak 
around the shoulders of our lent hero. 

Still, no better seaman, or more efficient officer 
ever trod a quarter-deck, than Mr. Stevens, 
when fully awake ; and for this reason, Captain 
Haley, the commander of the Ocean Queen, was 
fain to overlook his perpetual sleepiness ; but he 
was always careful to secure a vigilant third- 
mate, that the port-watch might contain one 
waketul officer to take care of the ship while his 
superior slumbered and slept. 

On one of the Ocean Queen’s East India 
voyages, she chanced to be manned with a crew 
who were far superior to the average of seamen 
in every respect; but whose most remarkable 
trait was a total disinclination to sleep during 
their watch on deck at night. Perhaps this arose 
notso much from any conscientious scruples, as 
from the fact that having watch and watch, and 
very little labor to perform at any time, they had 
no desire to sleep upon the hard deck, when they 
could, if they pleased, spend twelve hours of the 
twenty-four in the soft retirement of their bunks. 

Whatever might have been the explanaticn of 
this unprecedented conduct on the part of the 
Ocean Queen’s crew, the fact was patent that 
they almost invariably spent their night watches 
in a state of wakefulness, whiling away the hours 
in pleasant conversation, or listening to some 
thrilling sea-yarn from tae lips of a veteran 
mariner. 

They were not a little disgusted with the con- 
duct of the mate, who left his bunk at eight bells 
and went on deck, only to select a soft plank, or 
pillow his head upon a hencoop, and spread him- 
self out for a four-hours’ nap, whatever might be 
the state of the weather; and many animated 
conversations were held in the forecastle, or 
around the windlass bitts, upon the subject of 
Mr. Stevens’s neglect of duty. 

“T say, shipmates,” exclaimed Bill Smith, 
upon one of these occasions, “ it’s too bad to let 
that darned critter go on so. He'll soon sleep 
away what little brains he’s got; and it’s our 
duty to cure him of his bad habit.” 

“ Ay,” replied one of the ordinary seamen, 
who had received a good education before he en- 
tered upon the life of those who “ go down to the 
sea in ships,” and being rather a sentimental 
youth, withal, never failed to embellish his con- 
versation with quotations from the poets.“ Ay, 
that were ‘a consummation devoutly to be 
wished,’ but how in the name of Jupiter fonens do 
you expect to effect the cure?” 

“T didn’t say nary word about Jew Peter’s toe 
nails, you young monkey,” replied Bill, “ and I 
should advise you to keep that ar clam shell o’ 
your's shot up when yer betters are talking.” 

* Thon art an elder seaman, not a better,” re- 
plied the “ young monkey.” 

“O, you dry up!” returned Bill, 
temptuously. 


















con- 





“How do you propose to cure the mate of 








seamen. 


sleeping on deck ?”" interrupted one of the older | 


“O, I haven’t any particular plan, only I think | 


if we should keep wakin’ him up every chance 
we could get, he’d soon get tired of it.” 

“ Bat that wouldn’t bea very safe operation, I 
reckon, for if he caught anybody wakin’ him up, 
he'd give him particular fits.” 

“ T calk'late I’m the boy that kin make him 
open his peepers all of a suddint, and never know 
who done it, neither,” replied Bill. 

“Then why don’t you do it?” 

“ You jest hold on till the middle watch to- 
night, and see if I don’t do it.” 

“Good, Bill, we'll back you up if you fail,” 


that Mr. Stevens should not enjoy an uninter- 
rupted four hours’ nap that night, if his watch 
could prevent it. 

This conversation occurred during the second 
dogwatch, and at eight bells the port watch went 
below, and spent the first four hours of the night 
in their bunks. At midnight they returned to 
the deck ayain to relieve the star-bow lines. 

Mr. Stevens, as was his invariable custom, 
kept the second mate waiting on deck for above 
a quarter of an hour, before he succeeded in rub- 
bing his eyes open so as to enable him to tumble 
into his clothing and tind his way to the poop deck. 

When eight bells struck, the second mate had 
been excessively sleepy, and would gladly have 
gone below; but after waiting a reasonable time 
for his successor to relieve him, he became some- 
what impatient, and at length, we grieve to 
state, gave vent to divers and sundry ejaculations 
more forcible than elegant, which would doubt- 
less have shocked the ears of a devout hearer. 
By the time Mr. Stevens made his appearance on 
deck, the second mate had waxed exceeding 
wroth, and had lost his sleepiness entirely. 

“ Ah, good morning, sir,” said he, bowing with 
mock politeness toward his sleepy successor. 
“ This is an agreeable surprise.” 

“ Surprise,” muttered Stevens, “what do you 
mean ?” 

“ Why, it’s now so late in the morning that I 
didn’t expect to see you until breakfast time.” 

“Late in the morning? Why, it’s only a few 
minutes past cight bells.” 

“ It’s nearly one o’clock, sir, Ican assure you,” 
replied the second mate. 

“Well, why don’t you go below, and not 
stand there grinning like an ape? How does 
she head ?” 

“Right between the catheads, sir,” replied the 
second mate, courteously indicating the direction 
with his finger. 

“Confound you, go below!” exclaimed Ste- 
vens, getting a little excited. 

Upon this the second mate descended to the 
cabin, but almost immediately returned to find 
the mate stretched at full length upon the deck, 
and already half asleep. 

«“@O, Mr. Stevens,” he exclaimed, in a loud 
voice, “ I forgot to tell you that I saw a tremen- 
dous big shark in my watch.” 

“T wish from the bottom of my soul that he’d 
swallowed you,” replied Stevens, opening one 
eye with considerable effort. 

Again the second mate went below, to return 
directly with this important piece of information : 

“One of the men dropped a marline spike 
overboard in my watch, Mr. Stevens.” 

“Tf you don’t leave me alone, I'll drop you 
overboard,” growled the victim, opening both 
eyes this time and raising himself on his elbow. 

“T thought you'd like to know it, and I was 
afraid I should forget it by morning,” replied the 
second mate, apologetically, as he retired below. 

The mate sank again into a horizontal position, 
and was fast losing all consciousness of external 
things, when he was a third time aroused by the 
voice of his tormentor, crying : 

“Mr. Stevens! Mr. Stevens!” 

“ Well, what in thunder do you want now ?” 

“thought I’d just caution you not to let the 
ship fall overboard, sir !’’ 

“Go to the Y’ roared Stevens, now 
thoroughly enraged ; and as he spoke, he sprang 
to his feet with the intention of inflicting de- 
served chastisement upon his brother officer ; 
but the latter prudently retreated to his state- 
room, where, being now completely restored to 
good humor, he was soon fust asleep. 

Mr. Stevens once more deposited his corpus 
upon the deck ; but, for a wonder, his excitement 
had so thoroughly awakened him, that sleep did 
not immediately fall upon him, and he was 
obliged to woo the dull god with a soporic which 
he had never known to fail, viz., a few lines of a 
song once popular among seamen : 

‘I'm off to Charleston before the break of day, 
Give my respects to all the pretty yaller gals, 
For I'm off to Charleston,” etc. 

He would sometimes reach this point in the 

song; but the third line was invariably rendered : 
* I'm off Char’st’n,” 

and then the voice would sink into an unmistak- 

able snore, proclaiming that the singer was “ off” 

in truth. 

The present occasion was no exception to this 
general rule, and in less time than we have con- 
sumed in the description, the potent soporific had 
sent Mr. Stevens to the land of dreams. 

Meanwhile, the men of his watch had been 
keeping a vigilant eye upon all his movements. 
No sooner had he commenced to snore, than 
Bill Smith seized a bucket filled with salt water, 
and creeping stealthily aft, climbed over the rail 
into the mizzen channels, whence he crouched 
down until he was hidden from the sight of any 
one inboard. The next moment Mr. Stevens 
received the contents of the bucket in his face. 

He sprang to his feet with a snort, and a bub- 





bling cry, and turning fiercely to the helmsman, | 


proceeded to curse him up hill and down for his 
carelessness in letting the old scow take water 
aboard after that fashion. 

“I didn’t go for to do it a purpose, sir,’’ re- 
plied the helmsman meekly, preserving an al- 
most miraculous contro! over his risible muscles. 

This humble apology partially appeased the 
mate’s wrath, and his reproaches began to grow 
feebler and feebler, for sleep was all the while 
“so gently o’er him stealing,” until presently he 


walked over to leeward, and laid himself ows for i 


another nap. 





He had not lain there fifteen minutes, how- 
ever, before a second bucketful of salt water was 
dashed into his face by the relentless Bill, who 
had quickly changed his position from the weath- 
er to the lee mizzen chains. 

“ By the great Horn Spoon !” yelled the mate, 
as he picked himselt up after this second inflic- 
tion, “it’s darned strange that the bloody old 
washtub will take in water se, both to wind’ard 
and leeward, and she goin’ free with a six-knot 
breeze. But dash my buttons if I don’t get 
where I sha’n’t be disturbed again.” And he 
straightway ascended to the top of the after 
house, where he stretched himself prone upon 


| the centre of the deck, face downward, and fold- 
was the response; and it was at once decided | 


ing his arms beneath his head for a pillow, was 
soon fast asleep. 

He was now beyond the reach of Bill Smith's 
bucket; but that malicious mariner was by no 
means disposed to give it up so. Accordingly 
he replaced his bucket in the rack, and hastily 
ascended to the mizzen top. Among other 
things which were stowed in the top, was a large 
ball of spun yarn which had been placed there 
the preceding day to be used for the purpose of 
renewing the sewing upon the topmast back- 
stays in the wake of the top. It was nearly as 
large as a man’s head, and might have weighed 
some six oreight pounds ; but, without stopping 
to calculate the force with which the power of 
gravity would cause it to strike, Bill seized it in 
both hands, and taking deliberate aim, launched 
it directly at the broad back of the sleeping 
mate ; then grasping the mizzen stay, he slid 
swiftly down forward of the crossjack, and 
reached the main deck unobserved. 

The ball struck the mate with tremendous 
force, directly between the shoulders ; and by the 
time Bill had gained the deck, he had sprung to 
his feet and was relieving his troubled mind in 
that forcible kind of language which some one 
has aptly denominated the “ unmitigated Anglo- 
Saxon.” 

“ Where in time did that come from ?”’ was his 
savage interrogatory, addressed to no one in par- 
ticular, but which the helmsinan took the respon- 
sibility of answering. 

“From the mizzen top, I reckon, sir,”’ said he, 
in reply. 

“ But how in thunder did it happen to fall on 
my back,” continued the mate, bending his body 
backward and forward several times to ascertain 
if his spine was broken. 

“I s’pose the ship rolled, and so it fell off, 
eine” 

“ More likely the Old Harry rolled it out of the 
top on purpose to disturb my nap,” returned 
Stevens, fiercely. 

The helmsman thought it still more likely that 
the Old Bill had been the author of the mischief, 
but he said nothing, and Stevens continued : 

“Tt seems as if everybody and everything had 
conspired to cheat me out of the sleep which I 
nee so mach. Now ith more likely than not, 
thet the bugger who left Sell in the top fore- 
saw that I should go to here, and intended 
to break my head wi t if I4ean find out 
who did it, I’ll make him suffer, you’d better be- 
lieve. Lay aft here, the watch,” he shouted, in a 
loud voice. 

The watch promptly obeyed the summons, 
andas they assembled upon the poop-deck, the 
mate angrily demanded : 

“Who left that ball of spun yarn in the mizzen 
top?” but as usual in such cases, it was soon as- 
certained that nobody had been guilty of such a 
flagrant misdemeanor ; and at length they were 
allowed to turn forward. 

It was now nearly four bells, and Mr. Stevens 
looked back both in sorrow and in anger, upon 
the precious two hours in which he had failed to 
obtain more than half an hour of refreshing 
slumber ; but he resolved that the remaining half 
of the watch should be spent in a more profitable 
manner, if he could hit upon some place in which 
to repose his wearied frame, without fear of being 
disturbed. 

He soon decided to take possession of the 
quarter-boat, in which he comfortably settled 
himself, but had scarcely fallen asleep, when one 
of the tackle-falls by which the boat was sus- 
pended from the davits, suddenly parted, and 
nearly precipitated him into the sea. We say 
parted, for such was the unanimous conclusion 
of the whole watch, although Bill Smith was 
seen skulking near the fall with a drawn sheath 
knife in his hand, at the time of the accident, and 
the severed ends of the rope had the appearance 
of having been cut, rather than fractured by 
tension. 

“IT do vow and declare,” exclaimed Stevens, 
in a tone of deeply-injured innocence, as he 
scrambled inboard from the quarter-boat, which 
was now hanging nearly perpendicularly by the 
stern, “‘I seem to be chosen as a special target 
fur the arrows of misfortune. I believe I am 
fated never again to enjoy the blessing of sleep. 
However, I’ll try it once more.” And after 
bidding one of the men get a marline-spike and 
splice the tackle-fall, he looked about him for a 
quiet spot for another nap. 

Suddenly his eye fell upon the wash-deck tub, 
which had been placed against the mainmast, 
and covered with a wide board. Without stop- 
ping to ask for what purpose the board had been 
placed over the tub, he hastily mounted it, and, 
leaning back against the mast, folded his arms, 


” 


** Like one who wraps the drapery of his coueh 
About him, aud lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
In his case the sitting, the reclining, the leaning, 
and even on some occasions the standing pos- 
tures, were equally favorable to the embraces of 





| Somnus, and he was very soon “ off Char’s’n” 
again. 

The moment he had passed the frontier of that 
fabled country called the Land of Nod, his inde- 
fatigable tormentor, Bill Smith, was at his side 
and busy with the arrangement of an infernal 
machine connected with the tub. Only one end 
| of the board rested upon the chine of the tub; 
the other being supported by a “ rat trap contri- 
vance,” as Bill called it, which he had himself 
constructed, in the hope that the mate would be 
tempted, as he had been, by the fine seat and its 
proximity to the mast, to place himself thereon. 
| Toshe spring trap, Bill now attached one end of 


a ball of rope yarn, and then walked forwar!, 


| 
unrolling the ball as he went, until he had reached 


a safe place of concealment, when he gave the 
string a vigorous pull. 

The trap operated to a charm. The treach- 
erous support was withdrawn from the end of 
the board, and, as a natural consequence, the 
mate suddenly awoke, to find himself immersed 
to his neck in the tub. 

We will not attempt a description of the scene 
which followed. 


To say that the mate was 
angry, or that he raved furiously as he emerged 
from the tub, would convey but a faint idea of 
his state of mind, or the fearful profauity which 
he uttered then and there. 

He declared that all the powers of evil were in 
league to deprive him of his rest, and that, if he 
were disturbed in this manner much longer, he 
should be a dead man; but, strange to say, a 
suspicion of mortal agency in this matter never 
once entered his mind. At length he calmed 
down to such an extent, that he was able to | 
stretch himself upon the booby hatch house and | 
enjoy a nap of fifteen minutes’ duration, be- 
fore eight bells, when he was relieved by the 
second mate. 

During the next day, it was observed that Mr. 
Stevens appeared more thoughtful and reserved 
than usual. In fact, the events of the previous 
night had affected him deeply ; and although he 
tried to banish the thought, he was still haunted 
by the idea that the many accidents, by which 
his sleep had been disturbed, were the result of 
supernatural agency, and intended to warn him 
against sleeping while on duty. 

The second mate had been informed, by one 
of the port watch, of the tricks which had been 
played upon the mate, and was greatly amused 
by the recital. For several hours afterward, he 
could think of nothing else but the ridiculous ac- 
cidents of his fellow-otlicer ; but suddenly a bril- 
liant idea flashed upon his mind. It occurred to 
him that it would not be a ditlicult matter to im- 
prove upon Bill Smith’s plan of operation in 
such a manner as to effect a radical cure of the 
sleepy mate ; and he at once proceeded to devise 
a scheme for this purpose. 

After he had formed a satisfactory plan, he 
hastened forward and, explaining his design to 
the port watch, asked their assistance in carrying 
it out. It is needless to say the men cordially 
agreed to act their several parts to the extent of 
their ability, and at once set about making the 
necessary arrangements. The steward, who | 
was the second mate's particular crony, was then | 
informed of the plot which was in progress, and | 
promised to give his assistance. On that night 
the port watch would have “ eight hours out,” 
and it was decided that the scheme should be put 
in operation during the first watch—that is, be- 
tween eight o’clock and midnight. 

When eight bells struck at the close of the 
second dogwatch, the mate arose from the table 
in the forward cabin, at which he had been read- 
ing, and was about to proceed on deck, when he 
was stopped by qhe steward, who politely invited 
him into the panyy to take “something to keep 
out the dampness of the night air.” The mate 
promptly accepted this invitation, and the stew- 
ard poured out two glasses of brandy, one of 
which he handed to the mate, while he comforted 
his own inner man with the other. 

Thus fortified against the injurious effects of 
the night air, the mate proceeded on deck and 
relieved the second mate, little dreaming that he, 
the sleepiest of men, had been swallowing a dose 
of morphine. Such was the fact, however. 
Although there was nodoubt but that Mr. Ste- 
vens would go to sleep easily enough without the 
aid of a sedative, it was important to the success 
of the second mate’s plan that he should not 
only sleep, but sleep profoundly ; hence the mor- 
phine which the steward had placed im his glass 
of brandy. 

Before one bell the mate was sleeping so 
soundly, that the last trumpet could scarcely 
have awakened him ; and the would-be reformers 
who had formed the conspiracy against him, im- 
mediately proceeded to take advantage of his 
insensibility. Four stout men, including the 
second mate, gently raised him from the deck 
and bore him slowly and cautiously along the 
quarter-deck, down the companion way, and 
along the empty between decks, until they 
reached an extempore apartment which had 
been hastily constructed by enclosing a space 
some ten feet square with hangings of black 
cloth. 

One corner of this cloth was raised by some 
one within, and the party, bearing the still sleep- 
ing officer, entered the apartment. The deck, 
which formed its floor, and the ceiling overhead, 
were covered with cloth of the same sombre hue 
as the sides ; so that the whole interior presented 
an unbroken surface of funereal black. Four 
long, low benches, also covered with black cloth, 
were ranged side by side, three of which were 
oceupied by the bodies of men shrouded in white, 
and reclining at full length—for all the world like 
80 Many corpses. 

The insensible form of the mate was soon 
wrapped in a shroud similar to those which en- 
cased the other bodies; and he was then placed | 
upon the fourth bench, in the same position as 
his fellow-corpses—for such, of course, the tigures 
were intended to represent. 

The men who had conveyed him thither then 
withdrew outside the curtain, with the exception | 
of Bill Smith, who remained to arouse the mate | 
from his stupor. But this he found no easy mat- | 
ter. He shook him violently, pulled his nose 
and pinched his arms, but to no effect; and at 
length he exclaimed to his companions—for the \ 
other three corpses had opened their eyes, and 
were watching Bill’s operations with consider- 
able interest : 

“T can’t wake the darn critter wp any way, 
shipmates.” 

“Punch him, Bill—punch him!” suggested 
one of the dead men. 

“Well, I s'pose I must,” replied Bill. “1 
don’t like to hurt the darn critter, but I s’pose 
the end will justify the means.” 

And he forthwith delivered a blow with his fist 
upon the mate’s head which might have felled an } 
ox, and them hastily disappeared throagh am 
opening m the curtain. 
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buried. The blow upon his head, and t 

ing effects of the morphine nfused ideas 
so much, that he scarcely knew whether he 
were awake or still asleep and dreaming; 
he closed his eyes for a few moments, to 
see if, upon opening them agein, the whole scene 
had not vanished. Bat he soon discovered that 


he could not so easily escape from his fearful 
surroundings ; and as he opened his eyes, he 


uttered another deep groan. 





At this moment, the « ys nearest to him 
slowly raised itself into a sitting postnre and 
fixing its glassy eyes full upon him, spoke thus, 
in a deep, sepulchral voice 

“Why do you disturb our rest with your 
groans?” 

“For the love of heaven, tell me where I 


am!" 





exclaimed Stevens, in terror 

“You are lying in a tomb of the English 
burial-ground at Cape Town.” 

“What! am I dead?” 

“ Certainly you are dead.” 

“And are you dead, too!” 

ms Yes.” 

“ How long have IT been dead '” 

“ Weeks—months—we take no note of time 
here.” 

“ What was the cause of my death?” 

“You was killed by the fall of a block from 
aloft, while you slumbered at your post, when 
you should have been awake! Your body was 
taken ashore at Cape Town, and buried in this 
vault.” 

“And how long must I remain here?” de- 
manded Stevens, in an agony of terror. 

“ Until the resurrection day !"" was the awful 
reply. 

At this announcement, poor Stevens fell hack 
upon his hard couch in despair, uttering the most 
heart-rending groans. 

“Tf Thad not slept upon my watch, I should 
have been alive now!” he muttered. 

“Ay, that you would!"’ replied his fellow- 
corpse. “ You was justly punished for your 
sin.” 

“T was—I was!” exclaimed Stevens. “0, 
how dif- 
ferently I would live !” 

“You would not reform 
fompanion. 

“TI would—I would!” said Stevens. “I 
should never again be guilty of sleeping on my 
watch. But it is too late—too late!’ And 
again he groaned piteously. 

“Here, Stevens, take a little something to 
drink,” replied his companion, preseating him a 
small flask of brandy. 

Stevens was somewhat amazed at finding that 
the spirits were in the habit of imbibing other 
spirits: but he eagerly clutched the flask and 
drained it at a single draught. 

He had scarcely returned the bottle to his 
brother dead man, when again a deep sleep fell 
upon him; and in a few minutes more, he was 
in a state closely resembling syncope, or tranee. 
As soon as his fellow-corpses observed this, they 
sprang to their feet, threw off their shrouds, and 
in propria persone, seized the insensible form of 
the mate. They speedily bore him on deck, and 
placed him in the exact place from which they 
had taken him half an hour before ; atter which, 
they returned to the between decks and carefully 
removed every vestige of their extermpore burial- 
vault. 

Stevens slumbered on, uninterruptediy, until 
eight bells, when he was, with some difficulty, 
aroused by the second mate He gave a deep 
groan, as he opened his eyes, expecting, doubt- 
less, to find himself still in the tomb; but in- 
stantly perceiving that he was upon the quarter- 
deck of the Ocean Queen, sprang to his fect with 
a cry of glad surprise. 

“What's the matter, sir?”’ asked the second 
mate, in a tone of well-feigned surprise. 

“O, ve had a terrible dream!’ 
the mate, with a shudder. 
that dreams are ever sent as warnings!’ be 
added, after a brief pause. 

“ Ido indeed, sir,” replied the secon’ mate. 
“T have myself received several distinct warn- 
ings in dreams—some concerning the death of 
friends, which have all come to pass ; 
concerning my own death, which 1 have several 
times averted by means of the knowledye which 
these timely warnings afforded.” 

“Then I will never again sleep upon my 
watch!" exchaimed Stevens, with energy. 

“ Why so, sir?” 

“ Because I have just dreamed that I was dead 
and buried, and that I was killed by an accident 
which occurred while I was sleeping on deck. 
O, it makes me shiver even now to think efit, it 
seemed so real |’” 

“The dream was doubtless intended as a warn 
ing, and you will do well to profit by it, sir,” re- 
plied the second mate, solemnly 

“T shall, indeed! You may depend upon 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union} 
MY FATHER'S STORY. 


BY GEORGIE C. LYMAN. 





“ Mr. Harry is in the parlor, and would like 
to see you, Miss Lizzie.” 

“Tell Mr. Harry that I am engaged and can- 
not see him.” 

The girl stood looking at me in mute wonder. 
I felt my face flush, but I did not add to my 
words, and after a moment's embarrassed silence, 
she withdrew. Then when she had descended 
the stairs, L opened the door of my room and 
listened breathlessly, while she delivered my 
message. 

* Engaged—to me?” 

“ Yes, sir, that is all she said.” 

I leaned forward, listening eagerly to the 
sound of his footsteps as he walked slowly along 
the hall to the door. He seemed to stand there a 
moment in puzzled silence, and then he said : 

“She is quite well, Mary ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, [suppose so.”” 

An instant more and the heavy hall door 
clanged te, and then Iran to the window and 
watched him as he walked silently down the 
strect, a look of perplexity and disappointment 
clouding his handsome face. 

“There!” T said, when at last he had disap- 
peared from my view. “ Perhaps some one else 
is uneasy now, Mr. Harry Lynn! A very sat- 
isfactory feeling this paying off one’s debts.” 

I returned to my seat and taking my pencil 
bent over my drawing, but my hand was very 
unsteady, and there was a strange, uncomfort- 
able choking in my throat. I could not see 
plainly what Iwas doing, and at last a great 
tear splashed upon the paper. I gave up, and 
had a good cry—sobbing as heartily as a child. 
When I had grown calmer, I threw myself 
upon the lounge before the fire, and tried to sleep, 
that I might forget my trouble. But I was still 
too much excited to admit of that, and so I lay 
quiet, thinking sadly of my quarrel with Harry. 
No, not a quarrel, but what I considered good 
cause for ohe. Let me explain. 

A few days before, the great tragedienne, 
Madame R., had arrived in town. I was very 
desirous of seeing her, and had set my heart upon 
attending the theatre on the very first night of 
her appearance. I had expressed this wish to 
Harry on the day before the entertainment, and 
had been much disappointed by his reply. He 
said that there was not a desirable box unen- 
gaged, on account of the number of persons who 
knowing how great the rush would be upon this 
night, had secured their seats beforehand. 

“Besides,’’ he added, “I have engaged to meet 
my brother and his family at the depot this even- 
ing, when the nine o’clock train arrives. They 
are strangers in the city, and will depend upon 
seeing me. Now don’t feel badly,” he said, 
bending to kiss my clouded face. “ You shall 
certainly go the next time.” 

I tried to bear my disappointment bravely, but 
my eyes filled with rebellious tears, and after he 
had gone I covered my face and had a good cry, 
which relieved me wonderfully. 

But the next night when I rose from the tea- 
table, my futher bade me dress myself to accom- 
pany him to the theatre. “I knew how much 
you wanted to go, Lizzie,” he said; “and so I 
engayed a box for this evening the first of the 
week.” 





Her 


sought me out and gained my confidence. 
gentle expostulations and sensible counsel did a 
reat deal towards calming me, and showing me 
the matter in its true light, as not being so bad as 
my excited fancy had induced me to believe it. 
And so after half an hour’s cool reflection, I 
bathed my flushed face and went down stairs, 





with the humbling conviction that I had been | 


very foolish to make myself so miserable about 
an act which, because I could not comprehend 
it, I had taken for granted as being quite 
dreadful. 

When my father came home from the count- 
ing-room, weary and harassed in mind, I took 
my guitar and sitting at his feet sang to him all 
his favorite songs. Gradually the careworn look 
faded from his face, and after a while he bent 
forward and drew me into his arms. There, 
seated upon his knee, with my cheek laid against 
his, I told him of what had occurred, and how 
unhappy [had been. Iwas sure of his sympathy, 
as I had always been, but I was not prepared for 
the look of inexpressible sadness that stole over 
his face. 

“ Avoid being rash, Lizzie,” he said, very ear- 
nestly. ‘ This may be, and probably is, a mere 
misunderstanding.” 

“ But, father,” I said, “does it not look like 
a wilful deception ?” 

“Not any more than certain incidents once 
appeared in my own lifetime, Lizzie, and they 
proved to be mere circumstantial evidence.” 

He paused a moment aad then said : 

“ Put your arms about my neck, darling, that 
I may know how much you love me, while I tell 
you a story that may be useful to you. 

“You have never heard me speak of Aline 
Grant. Her name has not been uttered aloud 
by my lips for more than twenty years. She 
was my first love ; can I confess it to you when 
you look at me so sadly with the violet eyes of 
your dead mother? My only love! Your 
mother was a gentle, childish creature, but sev- 
enteen when she died. Aline was a woman ever 
since I can remember her—quiet, noble-looking, 
deep-hearted. We were situated precisely as 
Harry and you are—she an only daughter, I, the 
confidential clerk of her father. We had known 
each other since we were children of a dozen 
years, and were neither of us hardly of age, when 
with her father’s permission we plighted our 
troth. Icannot tell you how I loved her—but 
through her I worshipped the God that gave her 
being. Her nature was not so passionate as 

mine, but when she put her white hand in mine 
and said, ‘Guy, I love you,’ with her clear eyes 
looking straight into my own, I was satistied. 

“Tt was while on a visit to some relations in an 
adjoining town that she became acquainted with 
a young man named Harry Hunter. He was a 
very handsome, bright, intelligent sort of fellow, 
possessing a good reputation, yet with all this I 
found cause to dislike him. He returned to 
New York with Aline, and th€re seemed te exist 
an intimacy between them that I did not like. 
She had a playful way ot addressing him, and 
seemed strangely free and easy in his society, I 
thought, for one of her reservid habits. 

“My uneasiness I could not conceal, neither 
could she help noticing it, bat nothing more than 
an occasional grave look, or an unusually tender 
caress when I was particularly gloomy, betrayed 
her knowledge of its existence. Sometimes 
when her head was resting on my breast, and 
her dark eyes raised to mine, as we sat alone to- 
gether of an evening, I would look steadily and 





I was very much surprised and delighted, and 
should probably have enjoyed the entertainment 
as well as I had anticipated ; but an incident 
occurred which entirely destroyed my pleasure. 
As I sat quietly looking around the house upon 
my entrance, my father bent forward and said : 

“ Do you know who that very pretty girl is in 
the second box before us? I had a sister who 
much resembled her and died when about her 
age.” 

I glanced in the direction indicated, and shook 
my head in answer to my father’s question. At 
the same instant the curtain rose and he did not 
notice the involuntary start I gave, ormy change 
of color. By the side of the young beauty, with 
his arm resting carelessly on the back of her 
seat, and almost embracing her, sat Harry. 
There was no mistaking him; I should have 
known those glossy, brown curls with their gold- 
en tinge and rich abundance among a million un- 
covered heads. Only occasionally could I see 
his face, and that was when he turned towards 
his companion. How radiantly beautiful she 
She could be hardly more than fifteen, I 
thought, and possessing one of the most perfect 
faces and forms [ ever saw. The features were 
regular and expressive, and the complexion so 
beautitully tinted as to look hardly natural. Her 
coal black hair was short and curling, and clus- 
tered in silken masses about her ivory white 
brow, and danced in glossy rings against her 
crimsoned cheeks. 

All the evening my eyes scarcely strayed from 
them. I noted every glance, every whispered 
word; not a motion of his or a look of hers es- 
caped me. I hardly raised my eyes to the stage, 
and could not have told at the close of the even- 
ing’s entertainment whether Madame R. was 
tall or short, light or dark, a good or an indiffer- 
ent actress. My father marvelled at my abstrac- 
tion as we rode home, but I hurried from him 
when we reached the house, and locked myself 
in my chamber. I could not conceal from my- 
self that I was jealous of the beautiful stranger, 
mere child though she was, distrustful of Harry's 
truth, surprised, grieved, angered and ‘ 
founded. 


was! 





con- 


I passed a sleepless night, and arose unrefreshed 
in mind and body. My heart was still sore, and 
my thoughts full of anger and revenge. So that 
on the following morning when Harry called I 
refused to see him, supposing that his own con- 
science would give him the clue to my displeasure. 

What a long forenoon that wast I did not 
lare to leave my room lest my swollen eyelids 
I pleaded a 
severe headache as the cause of my neon-a tend- 





1 sad face should excite remark. 


ance at break fast, and it was a truthful excuse, 
tor my crying, and the restless night I had spent, 
made me sick. But at noon my Kind 


aunt, who had taken care of me from my infancy, 
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| so bright with my hopes but a few weeks before 
‘ was now as dark and cheerless as the coming 


hingly into their clear depths. But their 
brightness was never shadowed—they never 
shrank from my questioning gaze. But the sub- 
ject was never mentioned between us. She 
never broached it, and I was too proud to do so, 
knowing that she understood me and kept silent 
from choice. 

“Gradually I came to hate Hunter. He 
seemed always in my way, and at Aline’s house 
continually. Once I saw them in a store to- 
gether as I passed by on the street, and often 
bowed to her as she rode by in her father’s car- 
riage, he ever by her side. Between us, his name 
was never mentioned, and Hunter himself seemed 
entirely oblivious of my antipathy. His manner 
to me was always courteous, respectful, and com- 
pletely free from embarrassment. 

“One morning I called at Aline’s house, in- 
tending to make arrangements to have her at- 
tend a concert to be given that evening. I step- 
ped into the house, as I had been in the habit of 
doing, without ringing, and quietly entered the 
front parlor, expecting to find her there as usual. 
But I was mistaken ; there was no one there. 
Hesitating a moment, I heard voices in the ad- 
joining room and listened, wishing to know if 
Aline was there. Distinctly I heard Harry 
Hunter say : 

“«We must be married at ten o’clock, so as 
to be ready to start for the falls directly after din- 
ner. The train goes out atone. Be sure and 
look your loveliest, Allie. By the way, don’t 
fail me this afternoon about going to Fay’s. 1 
couldn’t do a thing without you, I should send 
home bright blue carpets and yellow window 
drapery ! Au revoir.” 

“T heard him laugh gaily and Aline answered 
in a low voice ; then a door shut and my betroth- 
ed, with a smile on her lips, came forward from 
the room which was only separated from the one 
in which I stood, by folding doors. She started 
on seeing me, and held out her hand with a 
pleasant, ‘Good morning, Guy.’ 

Almost with an oath I pushed her from me, 
and burst into a storm of frenzied words. 
Heaven only knows what I said. J never knew. 
I have a vague remembrance of accusing her of 
pertidy, deception and treachery, of reproaching 
her in the bitterest terms. She did not attempt 
a reply, did not utter one syllable, and I accepted 
this as conclusive proof of her guilt. 

“At length [ rushed from the house, leaving 
her standing white and still in the attitude she 
ly assumed upon my first out- 
I paced my room all that night alternate- 
ly cursing her and myself—haif crazed with my 
sorrow. P 

“ But when morning came, with its cold, grav 
light, I grew calmer. But my life that had bee n 








day. The dreary rain plashed against the win- 
dows and the wind wailed about the house, till I 
thought its incessant moaning would drive me 
mad. It was the darkest day of my life 

“That evening just at twilight Mr. Grant re- 
quested me to go to his house and bring him a 


package of papers that he kept locked in his pri- | 


vate desk. For a moment I was about to re- 
fuse, but suddenly remembering that Aline sel- 
dom satin the library and I should not be likely 
to see her, I went. 

“When I had reached the house I passed di- 
rectly up the stairs to the room I was secking. 
Swinging open the door noiselessly I entered, but 
my heart sprang to my throat! Seated upon a 
low ottoman by the window was Aline. The 
graceful folds of her dark, wine-colored dress 
rested upon the carpet, upon which, at her feet, 
crouched her favorite dog—an immense New- 
foundland. The shaggy head of the animal rest- 
ed upon her knee, and his great, brown eyes were 
fixed steadily upon her face. One slender hand 
supported her cheek as her arm rested on the win- 
dow ledge, the other lay listlessly in her lap. 
But her face! I could hardly recognize her. 
The features were calm and colorless as marble, 
and to the deep sadness of her eves my passionate 
grief was mockery. For an instant her whole 
appearance was that of a beautiful wax figure 
shown off to advantage by the dark, rich back- 
ground of purple window drapery. The next, 
she was on her feet, her splendid head thrown 
back, her eves flashing, the white, jewelled hand 
pressed against her bosom, the other employed 
in shaking the dog from her robes. For a mo- 
ment there was perfect silence, and then guided 
by, Heaven only knows what impulse, I sprang 
forward. 

“ Aline, Aline,’ I cried; ‘how could you de- 
ceive me so? How could you deliberately work 
all this misery? Nay, do not speak. Hear me 
first. In my blind tolatry, my trust in your 
truth, my perfeet faith in your sincerity, I have 
borne in silence acts which, had I been less delu- 
ded, I should have known were the preliminaries 
to this—your shame. And now, Aline Grant, 
how can you stand there, in that attitude of in- 
sulted womanly dignity, knowing that 7 know 
what I do. What respect, think you, can I 
have fora woman who has proved herself so ut- 
terly base? Who has disgraced and degraded 
herself below the lowest dard of hood ? 
You have not forgotten to blush yet, I see; and 
I marvel atit. Strange that this token of woman- 
ly shame should be left, where so little womanly 
truth and purity remain ? 

“Blush! Heavens, how the rich crimson 
flamed up into her face while I spoke! Her 
beautiful lips quivered as if she struggled for 
breath, and she staggered as if my insult had 
been given bya blow. ‘Then she raised her eyes 
to my face, and what she saw there—for in my 
scornful wrath I must have looked like a very 
fiend—seemed to give her strength. 

“*Guy Wilmonth, God forgive you fer the 
words you have uttered. Sometime, perhaps he 
will show you youl” “rfr;) 7 never shall attempt 
it. I utter-no rer  “°s,attempt ne explana- 
tion. And now farewel)! May your way never 
be so dark as you have made mine.’ 

“She swept from the room, and I stood as if 
spell-bound, and made no effort to detain her. I 
have never seen her since. 

“T do not remember of leaving the house or 
going to the hotel where I boarded, but I was ly- 
ing uponthe bed in my room when some one tap- 
ped lightly at ths door. Then it was pushed 
open and Henry Hunter entered. 

“« Wilmonth,’ he said, gaily, sitting upon the 
foot of my bed; ‘I’ve come to be congratulated. 
I’m to be married to-morrow to one of the most 
charming girls in Christendom! Hasn’t Aline 
told you about it? How queerly you look !’ 

“ T could have strangled him as he sat there in 
his gay triumph, but I schooled myself to say as 
naturally as possible, ‘I wish you all happiness.’ 

“©Thank you,’ he replied. ‘ Aline has prom- 
ised to attend the wedding and you must not fail 
to accompany her... Promise,’ he cried, laying 
his hand lightly on my shoulder. 

“T shivered beneath his touch, but did not 
Speak. 

“You are cold, and no wonder, with this 
window open.’ 

“He arose, closed the window, and came back 
to his seat. 

“*What a dear, sensible girl Aline is,’ he 
went on, in a lighthearted, boyish way. ‘ I really 
don’t know whag I should have done without 
her these last three weeks. She has excellent 
taste.’ 

“Rather puzzled by his words, I made no 
reply. 

“* Mellie is a mere child about such matters, 
and has left all the purchasing and fitting up of 
our little establishment to Aline and me. And 
I flatter myself that we have managed the mat- 
ter to a charm. 





Our parlor is a perfect miracle 
of beauty and cosiness. But promise me to 
come to the wedding. Aline and myself are 
going to C—— in the first train, and you must 
be ready to accompany us. That is my little 
lady’s home, where Aline has been visiting 
this summer, you know, and we are to be mar- 
ried in church there, and then ho for Niagara !’ 

“ He ran on in this gay manner for some half 
an hour, and then suddenly remembering an en- 
gagement, took himself off. The light his last 
words let in upon my bewildered brain almost 
blinded me. I raved like a maniac, striking my 
forehead with my clenched hands, cursing and 
loathing myself. I never closed my eves all that 
long, wretched night, and when morning came I 
was raving in the delirium of brain fever. 

“Tt was six weeks before I left 
again, and then I learned that Aline and her 


my room 


father had left the city and were on the conti- 
They were the 
France for the improvement of Aline’s health. 
Henry Hunter and his young wife, Mellie Grant, 


were married, and just returned from their we d- 





nent. travelling in south of 


ding tour 
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“TT left New York, and for vears toiled per- 
sistently in the West—a quiet, disappomred man 
I never mentioned the past, and no one knew 
my history. Then I met your mother—a ione!y 
orphan, and my heart grew tender as 1 gazed 
We were 


into each other's society much, and she grew to 


upon her innocent beauty. thrown 
love me with @ passionate ardor T had not be- 
ln time I 
She was happy with me for one 
short year, and then at your birth she diel 
Since, you have been the dearest thing on carth 
to me. Kiss me, Lizzie—my child, my darling 


heved her gentle nature capable of. 
married her. 





1 was weeping with him, and pressed passion 
ate kisses upon his brow. 

“ Aud you shall always have me, father. I 
will never leave you.” 

“LT do not wish this of you, Lizzie. All I 
wish is to see you happy.” 

We sat together in the great chair, 1 nestled 
in bis arms, with my check laid against his. 
Only the tirelight shed a meliow glow through- 
out the room: the gas was not lighted ail the 
evening. Atlength the clock struck ten, and 
then he kissed me gently and sent me away to 
my chamber, And when | came down into the 
room the next morning, rather earlier than usual, 
he was sitting in the same chair aud in the sane 
place, with his eyes fixed on the dying embers. 

During the day, L concluded what it was best 
for me to do, and when Harry called in the even- 
ing, 1 went down to meet him. He saluted me 
as usual, and we sat down together. Then be- 
fore 1 had an opportunity to broach the subject 
(for L had determined to tell him of what 1 had 
seen, and ask an explanation), he observed that 
he had attended the theatre the evening before, 
for the purpose of accompanying his niece—his 
elder brother's only daughter. 

* The child was bewitched to go, had already 
a box engaged, and her father could not accom- 
pany her, so I was sent off, and had the pleasure 
of listening to the little witch's extacies all the 
evening. ‘These bachelor uncles are mighty con- 
venient in large families. By the way, Julie 
will make a fine woman if she isn't spoiled by 
flattery. She has a beautiful complexion, and 
the handsomest eyes I ever saw.” 

A hot flush of shame and pleasure cremt up to 
my forehead while he was speaking. I made 
him no reply, but bent forward to arrange the 
fire, that he might not see my confusion. 

“Don't,” he cried, suddenly drawing me 
back to my seat. “ You are making a tire that 
will soon roast us alive. Sit still; 1 want te 
talk to you. Haven't you acontession to make !”’ 

“ What do you mean, Hal ?” 

He put his hand beneath my chin and held 
my face up so that I could not avoid his gaze. 

“What if I should tell you that somebody 
else had gone to the theatre Wednesday night, 
and had then and there seen something that had 
made her very miserable ever since /” 

There was a moment of blank silence. Then 
a quick retort rose to my lips, but the clear dark 
eyes with their look of grave inquiry were still 
fixed on my face, and after an instant’s quivering 
of the lips, I broke down. + 

“You were too bad, Harry !” 

“ My foolish child—my dear little Lizzie,” he 
said, laughingly, yet drawing me soothingly 
within his arms. 

But I had my cry out, and then felt better, 
and as willing to laugh as he was. But when I 
raised my head, I caught sight of a suspicious 
brightness in his own mocking eyes. 

The next October we were married, but I did 
not leave my father. We all lived together in 
the old house, and my father became almost as 
proud of his son as he is of his daughter and 
her son—my little Guy. 

My father was still a handsome man. I 
thought so for the hundredth time while I 
watched him one morning as he sat in the sun- 
light by the parlor window, reading some letters 
which he had just received by mail. The dark 
eyes were still keen and clear; the mouth yet 
proud and firm, and the beauty of the curling 
chestnut hair not marred by the silver threads 
that twined among it. My boy crept to him 
and picked up one of the letters that had tatlen 
to the floor. Fearing that he would tear it, I 
took it from him. As I did so, my attention 
was attracted by the extreme beauty of the 
chirography. 

“ Father, father!’ I cried; “I have discov- 
ered a secret. What lady correspondent have 
you?” 

He looked up in surprise, took the letter, and 
turned strangely pale while he read it. When 
he had finished he tossed it to me, saying, as he 
rose from his seat: 

“ Do not stay to read it now, Lizzie, but assist 
me to leave town in the noon train.” 

He was so much excited that I forbore annoy- 
ing him with questions ; but when he had gone, 
I eagerly perused the letter, or rather note. It 
read as follows : 


“ Guy, they say that I am dying. Will you 
come to me! There is much that should be said 
between us. Autve Gray.” 


It was eight weeks before my father returned, 
and during that time we often heard from him. 
His letters were short, and evidently hurriedly 
written; but I gradually learned from them as 
time passed by that Aline Grant was not to die, 
rt. 





and a new sweet hope sprang up in my he 


And the last letter we received before he came, 
contained the following words 

* Lizzie, do you remember that I told you that 
Aline Grant was my first and oaly love! She 


will return with me. We are to be uw 





morrow. Be ready to receive us 
I was wild with joy, and committed so many 
extravagances that Harry 


jacket. 


wd & strait 


At the time appei 





when she, so pale, and ca 


her arms to me, I sank sobbing apon her bosom, 
like an over-excited chiul, amet 


her with the dignitied case of a 





planned. And we are so ha 

father grows blither every day in + hap; 
and Aline, with her noble, pure { Pa 
eyes is more like a dear, ecder peter har 





mother, though she ofter 


daug hier.” 





AN AMUSING SHOPPING 


Owen gained his purpose, 


aod conducte 























two ladies it f the great shops of ladies 
rl. 1 be followed Miss Charlecote witt 
eves of lively antic won, Miss Pennunere | 
taught her to be real when she could not! 
sephit und scruples “as te the vain pemp and 
giery of the world had not presented then 
she only found hervelt admutted to pris 
utherto se jealousiv withheld as te endow 
them with a feetutieus value, amd in a seen 
| real beauty Phe textures, patterns, and tint 
were, as Owen observed, such as approve thon 
selves to the aesthetic sense, the mouniature e 
broidery of the brocades was absolute art, and 
ne conteyptih > was displayed in the 





parently forts s_ vet really elaborate grou; . 


ate hues, fine folds, or ponder 





ar from ut," said Honor; “the only dow! 
is whether such be ai worthy application 
esthetics. Were they not given us for bette 


Uses ( 

* "To diffuse the widest amount of happiness 
“That is one purpose.” 

“And a fair woman well-dressed is the sicht 
most delightful to the greatest namber of !« 
holders." 

Honor made a playtal face of utter repudiation 
of the maxim, but meeting him oon his own 
ground emphasised, “ Fair and well dressed 
that ts, appropriate! y."" 

“That ts what brings me here,” anid Owen, 
turning round, as the changeful silks already 
asked fer, were laid on the counter before them. 

It was an amusing shopping. The gentle 
man’s object was to direct the taste of both ledies 


but his success was not the same. Honora’s first 


affections fell upon a handsome black, enlivened 
blue flowers in the flounces ; but 


by beautiful 
tyrant scouted it as 


ler 





a “dingy dowager,”” and 


overruled her into choosing a delicate lavender 


| tusisting that if it were less durable, so much the 
) better for her friends, and domineering over the 


black lace aecompanimnents with a solemeo tendes 


ness that made her warn him in a whisper that 


she should be taken for his ancient bride, thus 
making him some deyrees more drolly attentive 
settling her headgear with the hudy of the shop, 
without reference to her! Atter all, it was very 
charming to be so affectionately made a fool of, 
aad it was better for her children, as well as due 
to the house of Charlecote that she should not be 
a dowdy country cousin, 

Meantime, Phwbe stood hy amused, admiring, 
resisting, but not at all bewildered. Miss Fennt 
more had impressed the maxim—"Alwavs know 
what you mean todo and do it.” She had never 
chosen adress beture, but that did not binder her 
from having a mind and knowing it; she had a 
reply for each silk that Owen suggested, and the 
moment her turn came, she desired to see a green 
glace. In vain he exclaimed, and drew his fa 
vorites in front of her, in vain appealed to Miss 
Charleeote and the shopman: she laughed him 
off, took but a moment to reject each proffered 
green which did not please her, and in as brief a 
had recognized the true delicate pale tint 
vin. Tt was one that few complexions could 
have borne, but their connoisseur, with one 
glance from it to her fresh cheek, owned her 
right, though much depended on the garniture, 
and he again brought forward his beloved lilac, 
insinuating that he should regard her selection 
of it as a personal attention. No; she laughed, 
and said she had made up her mind and would 
not change; and while he was presiding over 
Honora’s black lace, she was Siheohane with 
him, and her bill was being made out for her 
white muslin-worked mantle, white bonnet with 
a tuft of lady-grass, white evening dress anid 
wreath of lilies of the valley. “Green and 
white forsaken quite,” was the best revenge that 
oceurred to him, and Miss Charlecote declared 
herself ashamed that the old Indy'’s dress had 
caused so much sore fuss than the young lady's. 
— Constitutional Press Magazine. 

—*— oe + 


Tt may serve as a comfort to us in all our ea- 
lamities and afflictions, that he that loses anything 
and yets wisdom by it, is a gainer by the loss. 


Housetvife’s Department. 
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| Foreign Bodies under the Eyelid. 


The following simple process for removing foreign bodies 
from beneath the eyelid is recommended by M. Kenard 
“Take hold of the upper eyelid near ita angles, with the 
index finger and thumb of each hand, draw it gently for- 
ward, and as low down as possible, over the lower eyelid, 
and retain it in this position for about a minute, taking 
eure to prevent the tears flowing out. When, at the end 
of this time, you allow the eyelid to resume its place, a 
flood of tears washes out the foreign body, which will be 
found adhering to or near the lower eyelid.” 





To keep Suet. 

Suet may be kept for a twelvemonth thus —Choose the 
firmest and most free from skin or veins, remove all trace 
of these, put the suet ina saucepan at some distance 
from the fire, and let it melt gradually; when melted, 


| pour it into a pan of cold «pring water; when hard, wip 


it dry, fold it im white paper, put it into a linen bag, an! 
keep it in adry, coc! place: when used, it must be seraped 


| and will wake an excellent crust, either with or without 


apt to impart an unpleasent taste 


butter 
Lemon Cake. 

Beat six egg*, the yolks and whites separately, till In a 
solid froth; add to the yolks the grated rind of a fine 
lemon and six ounces of sugar dried and sifted ; beat this 
quarter ef an bour; shake in with the lef hand «i. 
ounces of dried four; then add the whites of the eggs and 
the juice of the lemon, when these are well beaten in put 
it immediately into tins, and bake it about an hour ino 
moderately hot oven. 





Imperial Gingerbread. 

Kub six ounces of butter into three-quarters of a pown) 
of thour 
cream carefully, 


then mix six ounces of treacle with a pint of 
lest it should turn the cream, mia in a 
quarter of a pound of double-refined sugar, half an ounce 
of powdered ginger, and one ounce of carraway seeds etir 
the whole well together into a paste, cut it into shapes 
aod stick cut candied orange or lemon-peel ow the top 





To sweeten Pie-Dishes. 

When these have long been used for baking. they ore 
1 COnmequence of t 
portion of oily matter thes imbite from the butter or lar 
To purify them, place them in a beolier of large kettie 1 
cold water, throw in a few hot ashes or cinders, and b 
for an hour 
Dysentery. 


Take Indian corn roasted and groond ia the manner 


flow frast meal browned, an mn 8 suey 
juaotity -f water to preiuce a strom, liqudd like eof 
and drink » teacupful, warm, te 


t three times a day 


One day « practive, it ie said, will ordioartly effert a cur 


Soft Corna between the Toes 


Wrap the toe on which the corn te and one nert aay 
ing. in seft linen or cotton firmly. end let it remato i 
8 Week the Cure Wl be elected 


To grease Bootes, Leather or Harness. 
iret jet th 


leather be well dampened oF plim 
Then the leather after greasing or wl te plas 


To restore the Color of Piano Keys. 


By appiying fine eand-paper to the yellow Keye of th 


aot my be 





reetoret 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.| 
TO CARRIE. 


BY ADELE. 

I ask for thee a gem more rare 

Than those in famed Goleonda’s mine ; 
Tis not to sparkle in thy hair. 

Or on thy stainless breast to shine. 
Ab, no, ‘tis not for outward show, 

This precious jewel I would crave; 
It is to keep thy spirit pure, 

And from all inward ill to save! 


A mother’s is the purest love 
The human heart can ever koow; 
May she be spared to shield thy youth, 
May God this priceless boon bestow! 
She ‘Il teach thy footsteps eer to tread 
Within the path that Jesus trod: 
O, mayast thou feel the matchless power 
Of Jesus’ love—beloved of God: 


AFFECTION. 

There is in life no blessing like affection ; 

It soothes, it hallows, elevates, subdues, 

And bringeth down to earth its native heaven ; 

It sits beside the cradle patient hours, 

Whose sole contentment is to watch and love; 

It bendeth o'er the death-bed, and conceals 

Its own despair with words of faith and hope. 

Life hath nought else that may supply its place; 

Void is ambition, cold is vanity, 

And wealth an empty glitter without love. 
Miss Lanpor. 





AGE. 


What is age 
But the holy place of lite. chapel of ease 
For all men’s wearied miseries /—and to rob 
That of ber ornament, it is accursed 
As from a priest to steal a holy vestment, 
Ay, and convert it to a sinful wren 
BSSINGBR. 





WILD FLOWERS. 
Wearied infants on earth’s gentle breast— 
In every nook the little fleld-tlowers slept. 
Sia E. B. Lytton. 





Domestic Story Department. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


The Trial of Ruth Linly’s Life. 


BY DELIA 8. CARLETON. 


Yxs, she loved him. She realized it for the 
first time in her life, as she stood before him that 
bright May morning, holding her white hands 
clasped in his, and feeling the tender gaze of his 
hazel eyes upon her face. She had known him 
so long, and her intercourse with him had been 
so intimate, that the idea of analyzing her feelings 
towards him, and defining their exact relation- 
ship to each other, had never occurred to her. 
But looking deep into her own heart, she found 
that a strong and perfect love for Richard Vane 
had found a place there, and flourished as happily 
as violets ina May soil. The consciousness of 
this brought a soft flush to her cheek, and the 
heavily-fringed lids of her eyes drooped slowly. 

“Look up, Ruth—speak to me!” cried her 
panion, imp ly. “Tell me that you 
love me—that you will be my wife !” 

His wife! How her heart thrilled, as he ut- 
tered the words! Those strong, protecting arms 
always around her, that faithful breast evermore 
her resting-place, that noble heart devoted to her 
happiness! It was very sweet to think of, and a 
tremulous smile of pleasure flickered about her 
lips, but the next instant her whole face was 
shadowed by a thought so intensely sorrowful as 
to quench the light in her soft brown eyes, and 
curve to an expression of grief the ripe redness 
of her lips. She put her hands before her face, 
and shrank from him. A picture of her child- 
life appeared before her—a drunken father, a 
heart-broken mother, herself shrinking in pas- 
sionate shame from the pitying gaze of strangers. 
Her mother’s last words, “God save you from 
such a fate as mine has been !’” rang in her ears. 
And then she could remember, only too plainly, 
the painful death of her parents, and her adoption 
by arich aunt. And since. Her cheek flushed, 
and tears sprang to her soft eyes, as she remem- 
bered the indignities that had been heaped upon 
her ever since. Taunting words, insults and 
slights had been her daily portion for the last five 
years. The face of her lover clouded as he 
watched her : 

“Dear Ruth,” he said, at last, “ what is the 
matter? If you do not love me, tell me so. 
Your pale face distresses me.” 

She looked up. “ Richard, I do love you. 
My prayer is, that you may sometime realize how 
well; but while you raise the wine-cup to your 
lips, I can never be your wife.” 

“Ruth, dear child !” 

He stood looking at her in amazement. 

“Why, Ruth!” he cried, “ what do you fear?” 

“ You would not ask that question, Richard, 
if your childhood had been like mine.” 

“But you do not think I will ever become a 
drunkard?” he said, surprisedly. “ You have 
more faith in me than to believe that?” 

For a moment she was silent. Then she said, 
simply and firmly : 

“T cannot trust my happiness in your keeping, 
Richard, while you drink wine.” 

He regarded her for a moment with an ex- 
pression of surprise and annoyance, but the calm 
gaze of the eyes she lifted to his face, disarmed 
him of his anger, and he said ; 

*T do not see how you can reasonably enter- 
tain this idea, Ruth, as regards me. You have 
never seen me affected by wine in your life, 
and—” 

He did not finish the sentence, for she sudden- 
ly grasped his arm, and cried : 

“ Look, look !—a year ago he drank no more 
than you do.” 

Staggering through the heavy mud of the 
road which the window overlooked, was a young 
man. His dark hair fell in tangled masses about 
his unshaven, haggard face, and the eyes, once 
beautiful, shone out from beneath them wild and 
bloodshot. His intemperance had not yet re- 
duced him to apparent poverty, bat the splashes 
ef mud upon his neat dress made the sight 
more pitiful than if he had been clothed in rags, 
Heeling and staggering he forced his way, while 
the lovers observed him. Ruth's eves were filled 
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with compassionate tears, and Richard looked 
pale and shocked. 

“ Good heavens!"’ he cried, “ George Allen!” 

Ruth put out her hands to him. 

“O, Richard, Richard !—take the lesson 
home !” 

With sudden, characteristic impulsiveness, he 
said, in a low, awed tone: 

“T will never allow a drop of intoxicating 
liquor to pass my lips again, God helping me !’” 

“ Bless you, bless you, Richard! Now I can 
trust you.”” And she wept out her heart's full- 
ness upon his shoulder. 

Strengthened by her love, she met patiently 
the tirade of her aunt, when that good lady dis- 
covered that it was her poor niece and not her 
dashing eldest daughter that Richard Vane 
wanted. But their schemes had failed, and they 
were forced to console themselves as best they 
might. Ruth and Richard were quietly married, 
and left immediately for their home, in the su- 
burbs of a neighboring city. And how happy 
and contented they were! Nothing could have 
been more charming than the rooms of the pret- 
ty cottage, after they had been arranged by Ruth’s 
own hand ; and how pretty she looked tripping 
through them in her neat home-dress. What a 
jewel of a wife she proved! What capital din- 
ners she would invent, and with what dainty 
grace preside at them ;—how perfect was every 
arrangement of the little house over which she 
held control. When Richard came home from 
the office, weary with his day’s work, he was 
always sure of a cheerful welcome. He could 
see the flutter of her white dress among the 
shrubbery far down the road, as she waited for 
him at the gate of the little garden. Then, the 
long, quiet evenings, so full of heartfelt happi- 
ness. Yes, the present was very bright, and 
Ruth, trusting in her husband’s word, never 
dreamed of change. 

Richard came home one evening moody and 
out of temper. Distressed and grieved, Ruth 
sought for the cause. In answer to her gentle 
inquiries, he replied that he had joined a sailing- 
party that morning, had been upon the water all 
day, and was tired. She waited upon him at 
supper, noting his flushed face and want of ap- 
petite. He retired immediately upon rising from 
the table, and when she sought her chamber a 
few hours after, he lay in a heavy sleep. 

Not a word of the evening’s occurrence was ut- 
tered the next morning, but when Ruth kissed him 
good-by at the hall-door, after breakfast, she 
looked searchingly into his eyes. His lids drooped 
quickly, and he hurried away. Over her sewing 
that day, Ruth shed many bitter tears. But it 
all seemed like a troubled dream that night when 
he came home as usual, and sat down to his sup- 
per pleasant and cheerful, and Rath grew hope- 
ful again, and dismissed the fears that had tor- 
mented her all day. 

Summer passed away, and Thanksgiving day 
came. The young couple were invited to spend 
the day at Richard’s father’s house. Ruth giving 
up the plan of having a quiet dinner at home, 
which would have been her choice, yielded to her 
husband’s wishes and accompanied him thither. 
But she received a shock that blanched her lips 
and cheeks white as ashes, on perceiving that at 
the dinner-table, Richard drank wine with his 
companion. Quietly she bowed her head, and 
none knew of the terrible pang at her heart. 

When at home she spoke to him gently of his 
broken vow. With a look of annoyance he an- 
swered her lightly, and tried to waive the subject. 
Earnestly and tenderly she tried to rouse him to 
a sense of his danger, but without effect. None 
but herself and a pitying God knew of the ago- 
nized tears she shed for him in secret, or of the 
prayers she put up in his behalf. It became no 
uncommon thing for him to return at night with 
his breath tainted by something stronger than 
wine. The evenings that had once been so 
pleasantly spent, finally became periods of dis- 
tress—Ruth bent silently over her sewing, fash- 
ioning dainty garments — and Richard lying 
moodily silent, or asleep upon the sofa. 

One night she waited for him long past the 
usual hour. The clock struck seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, successively, but he did not come, 
and she paced the floor in painful suspense, lis- 
tening with a heavily beating heart to every sound. 
At last she heard the clang of the garden gate, as 
it closed, and then heavy, uneven steps upon the 
walk. Terrified and pale, she waited till the par- 
lor door was flung open, and her husband entered, 
and flung himself into a chair, unable to stand 
steadily. 

“Get me some supper,” he said, roughly ; 
“and don’t stand there, looking as white as a 
sheet. What are you staring at, Ruth?” 

“O, Richard !” 

He gained his feet and staggered towards 


her. 

“Why don’t you mind me ?” he asked, angrily. 
“Do youhear?” And he grasped her arm. 

In her agony she endeavored frantically to 
free herself, but with sudden rage, he struck her 
down, and blows from his clenched hand fell 
upon her defenceless form. With sudden, des- 
perate strength, she escaped from him, and 
screaming wildly fled. Down the long road she 
ran, and away over the fields and meadows, 
neither knowing nor caring whither she went. 
She grew dizzy at last, and fell heavily, nor 
knew anything more, until she opened her eyes 
in a chamber, where she lay upon a bed, with a 
kind-faced woman and a physician beside her. 
It was only for an instant that she realized her 
situation, tor she grew delirious, and called wildly 
for her husband. At last they placed the light 
form of a little babe in her arms, and after a 
moment's hesitation, she clasped it close to her 
breast, and closed her eyes peacefully. When 
she opened them again the infant was gone, and 
she could not know that it rested, waxen and 
still, upon its little coftin bed. 

For days she lay passively quiet upon her pil- 
lows, her dark eyes wandering restlessly about 
the apartment, but speaking to no one. Bat she 





was carefully nursed, and gradually grew stronger 


| and better, and one morning asked where she | 


was. The good woman who attended her, told 
her kindly that she was at the honse of Farmer 
Wand, and that they had found her, in the gray 
light of early morning, lying like ong dead, at 











their gate, and had taken her in and nursed her, | 


in their godlike charity, nor asked who she was 


nor whither she came. And Ruth, gently de- 
taining the kind hand that smoothed her hair, | 


laid her cheek softly upon it, with a caressing 


motion, while her grateful tears moistened the | 


brown fingers. Then she asked for her baby, 
and as gently as possible, good Mrs. Ward told 
her that it was dead—that it had never breathed. 
A spasm of pain crossed her face, ere she hid it 
for an instant, but the next moment she mur- 
mured: “‘ God's will be done—it is better so.” 
And thinking it right, she gave her kind nurse 
and hostess her confidence, and the good woman 
wept with her, 

“T can never go back to him,” Ruth said, 
firmly, as she finished her story. ‘And now 
will you help me to find a way in which I can 
support myself ?”’ 

Mrs. Ward, her kind heart filled with sympa- 
thy for her pale, young guest, took the matter 
in hand, and by the time Ruth was able to travel, 
she had procured her a situation as teacher, in a 
small town a few miles distant. With the good 
woman’s assistance, she went thither, and com- 
menced her new life. She met with trials at 
first, but she found friends, and made herself a 
home among them. Her scholars grew to love 
her devotedly, and gradually her life became 
comparatively peaceful and easy. Seeing daily 
her sweet, cheerful face, none dreamed of the 
passionate tears she shed in the still darkness of 
night, over her ruined hopes, or how she grieved 
over a little blossom that had been plucked from 
her baby’s grave and sent her. 

She was sitting alone in her chamber, some 
two years after her entrance into the place, and 
busied with her sewing, when the door was 
opened and her landlady entered. 

“Miss Linly,” said the the good woman. 
(Ruth had taken her maiden name.) “I wish 
you would put down that sewing and take a little 
rest. You have worked on it steadily all day. 
What in the world is it?” 

“A frock for Widow Halden’s little boy,” 
replied Ruth, holding it up.“ I amindeed very 
tired, but must work a white longer, for it is to 
be Willie’s birthday present, and I must carry 
it to him in the morning.” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t kill myself ’pears to me,” 
said little Mrs. Hall, energetically.‘ Come, put 
it away, and I will help you finish it in the 
morning. I want you to go to the lecture with 
husband and me, this evening.” 

After some inducement Ruth was persuaded 
to put her work aside, and accompany the kind 
people who had sought her pleasure. Half an 
hour afterwards they entered the hall, which was 
densely crowded. When she was seated, Ruth 
looked around. Everybody appeared very much 
excited and animated, and from the throng rose 
the murmur of hundreds of voices. 

“Who was the lecturer? Why were the peo- 
ple so excited ?” she asked her companions. 

“The speaker was » very popular temper- 
ance lecturer. Vane v“s his name,” Mr. 
Hall replied, and thea away to speak to a 
friend. Ruth white, while her 
heart bounded wildly.’ "She did not dare to 
think. The lights danced before her eyes, and 
her brain whirled giddily. She felt, for she 
could not raise her eyes, that two figures were 
advancing to the front of the platform, and then 
she heard the voice of an old resident of the 
place, a clergyman, introducing the speaker to 
the audience. 

“ Mr. Richard Vane.” 

She heard those words, and those only. To 
her the hall suddenly became dark, and she sank 
back heavily in her seat. No one noticed her, 
for the clear, fine tones of the speaker suddenly 
broke the silence, and the great crowd was as 
still as if in a death trance. When she realized 
her situation, again, the hall was quite still. The 
lecturer had ceased speaking, and stood erect 
upon the platform, before the worshipping crowd, 
while all around her were the faces of weeping 
men and women. She rose from her seat and 
tottered dizzily forward. 

Richard Vane looked up suddenly, with a 
thrilling heart. Beside him, and before the won- 
dering throng of people, stood a slender figure 
with pale, upraised face. An instant more, and 
he opened his arms, and sobbing, Ruth flung 
herself upon her husband’s breast. 

For a moment the astonished crowd was silent, 
but when they comprehended the scene, they 
burst into a round of cheers that made the build- 
ing tremble. Suddenfy an aged clergyman with 
flowing white hair, stepped forward, and when 
the people stayed their huzzas, he laid his trem- 
bling hands upon the bowed heads of the re- 
united couple, and said, solemnly : 

“Those whom God has joined together, let 
not wine put asunder.” 





THE CURATE’s COW. 


Solomon Grisdale, curate of Merrington, who 
was very poor, and had a numerous family, lost 
his only cow. Mr. Surtees determined to raise 
a subscription for another cow, and waited on 
the Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry (the late 
Earl Cornwallis) then Dean of Durham, and 
owner of the great tithes of Merrington, to ask 
what he would give. “ Give ?” said his lordship, 
“why a cow to be sure, Go, Mr. Surtees, to 
Woodfield, my steward, and tell him to give you 
as much money as will buy the best cow you can 
find.” Mr. Surtees, who had not expected above 
a five pound note at most, exclaimed, “ My lord, 
I hope you'll ride to heaven upon the back of 
that cow!” A while afterwards he was saluted 
in the college by the late Lord Barrington, with, 
* Surtees, what is this absurd speech that I hear 
you have been making to the dean?” “I see 
nothing absurd in it,” was the reply. “ When 
the dean rides to heaven on the back of that cow, 
many of you Prebendaries will be glad to lay 
hold of her tail."—New York Picayune. 





PROVERBS WORTH PRESERVING. 


Hasty people drink the wine of life scalding 
hot.—Death is the only master who takes his ser- 
vants without a character.—Content is the mother 
of good digestion.—When pride and poverty 
marry together, their children are want and 
crime.— W here hard work kills ten, idleness kills 
a hundred men.—Folly and pride walk side by 
side.—He that borrows binds himself with his 
neighbor's rope.—He that is too good for good 


advice, is too good for his neighbor's company.— | 


Friends and photographs never flatter.— The 


Modern Esop. 


DEATH-PLACE OF PONT 
| A legend is popular among the people of Vi- 
enna concerning the death of Pontius 
The story is of a strange character, and throws 
a wild and pleasing interest over the locality 
which commemorates the event. Not far from 
Vienna is situated a small Roman tower; its 
| walls are built square, and rise to an anusnal 
height. Its lattice-work overlooks the waters of 
the river; and the lofty shadows of its exterior 
| envelope the shining flood winding at its base 


with a perpetual gloom, and seem to borrow an | 


additional feature of melancholy from the char- 
acter of the deed which is presumed to have been 
enacted there. ‘This place is called the “ Tour 

de Manconseul.” After the crucitixion of Jesus 
Christ, Pilate, broken in spirit, retired to the 
tower to indulge in his grief, and to conceal his 
lamentations from the eves of his unbelieving 
people. Here, violently susceptible of the great 
wrong and wickedness he felt himself to have 
participated im, in a paroxysm of despair he 
threw himself from the lofty windows of the 
tower, and perished in the waters of the Rhone. 
The Swiss have likewise their traditionary ac- 
count of the death of Pilate. At the foot of one 
of the Alpine mountains, called by the name of 
Pilate, stands a small luke ; its waters are con- 
stantly in a disturbed state, and often the scene 
of violent storms. Gloom and solitude are the 


which presents but a wild and ill-boding picture 
tothe eye of the traveller. Enfeebled in body, 
and his mind a prey to ceaseless remorse, Pilate 
is suid to have reached the margin of that lake, 
and there to have seated himself and drank of 
its waters. An alien from his country and raee, 
without friend or solace, he resigned himself to 
the bitterness of his reflections, and tinally threw 
himself into the waters at his feet. The tran- 
quillity of the scene is said to have changed 
from that time. The waters are often visited by 
severe and unace ble agitations, which the 
legends say are the writhings of the troubled 
spirit of Pilate. 

The adjacent ins are all the 
year through, and the superstitious inhabitants of 
the district aftirm that apparitions are frequently 
to be seen in the neighborhood, and lamentations 
are heard upon the winds, waking the echoes up- 
on the mountain fastnesses. ‘The subject has 
been before referred to by English travellers, and 
particular allusion is made to it in “* Hughes's 

tinerary.’’—Journal of an Antiquary. 











| 








A CEYLON JUGGLER. 

As this was one of the idle seasons of the year, 
daring which labor is suspended while waiting 
for the rain of the monsoon, cre recommencing 
the sowing of rice, the Kandyans were lounging 
about their villages, or gathered in groups by the 
roadside, engaged in listless and sedentary amuse- 
ments. In one place a crowd was collected to 
watch the feats of a juggler, who, to our surprise, 
commenced his pertormance by jumping up on 
toa pole, and placing his feet upon a cross bar 
six feet from the ground. On this he coursed 
along by prodigious leaps, and returning to the 
audience, seated himself on his perch, and then 
opened his exhibition. This consisted of endless 
ettorts of legerdemain : catching pebbles trom his 
confederate belew, which, upon opening — his 
closed hand, tlew away as birds; breaking an 
egg shell and allowing a small serpent to escape 
from it; and keeping a serics of brass balls in 
motion by striking them with his elbows as well 
as his hands. Balancing on his nose a small 
stick with an inverted cup at top, from which 
twelve perforated balls were suspended by silken 
cords, he placed twelve ivory rods in his mouth 
and so guided them by his lips and tongue as to 
insert the end of each in a corresponding aper- 
ture in the ball, wl the whole twelve were sus- 
tained by the rods, and the central support taken 
away. 7 

This, and endless other tricks he performed, 
balancing himself all the while on the single pole 
on which he stood. He took a ball of granite, 
six or seven inches in diameter, and probably 
fourteen pounds weight, and standing with his 
arms extended in line, he rolled it from the wrist 
of one hand across his shoulders to the wrist of 
the other, backward and forward repeatedly, ap- 
parently less by raising his arms thar by a vigor- 
ous effort af the muscles of the back ; then sei- 
ing it in both hands he flung it atedly twenty 
feet high, and watching it in its vent till with- 
in a few inches of his skull, he bent forward his 
head, and caught the ball each time between his 

houlders ; then b ding along the road, still 

mounted on his pole, he closed his performance 
amid the smiles of the audience.—From Sir. J. 
Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon. 








A SINGULAR CASE. 


In Dr. Currie’s work, on the authority of Dr. 
Robertson, Surgeon General of the Naval Hos- 
pital at Barbadoes, is narrated the following sin- 
gular effects of cold water by absorption and its 
medicated influence upon the body: A gentle- 
man whose name was Weeks, a resident of the 
island, and a great votary of Bacchus, for twenty 
years was in the daily habit of intoxicating him- 
self. In this state he was taken to a pond, in 
which he lay and slept, sapported by a negro 
servant. Inone or two hoars he awoke, feeling 
no lassitude, no headache, no debility, no pauses, 
but cheerful and refreshed, and free from all the 
effects of inebriation. On one oceasion his ser- 
vant who watched him fell asleep himself, and 
his master was nearly drowned. He then had a 
trough constructed, with a pillow to accommo- 
date his head ; and on this being filled with cold 
water, he was thrast therein whenever he was 
overcome by deep potations. He said his sensa- 
tions were very pleasant. During om: day 
abroad he alternately got drunk and sole: three 
times before midnight. He revived each time by 
sleeping in cold water. The last time he was so 
immoderately intoxicated that his frends took 
him in a chair, carried him to a pond, immersed 
him in water to his chin, and there held him for 
an hour. At home he would sleep im his watery 
hed one, two and even three hours, and ever ex- 
periencing the greatest refreshment. When his 
wife or family required him, they would wake 
him up by taking out the plug and allowing the 
water to escape, when he would pleasantly com- 
| plain of the “ loss of his bed clothes.” Sleeping 
| on one oceasion in the trough without the water, 
| he was seized with extreme rigor and chills ; fol- 
} lowed by fever and rheumatism. He lived, bow- 

ever, some years longer, but drauk to excess and 
| died of apoplexy in the 64th year of his age. 








LONDON BUTTER. 


With regard to the mixtures foisted on the 
London public as butter, the duty on which ix 
now to be abolished, it is stated by respectable 
houses in the trade, that the usual consumption 
of Irish butter at this period of the year in Lon- 
don and the surrounding districts, is about 10,000 
casks weekly ; but that this year it is about 3000 
casks—“ a fact attributable entirely to the im- 
mense importation of staff called butter from 
Holland and other foreign countries.” In sam- 
mer, when the make of butter is at its largest, 
these countries ship from 6000 to 7000 weekly 
At present they send from 13,000 to 14,000 casks 
a week, when it is impossible to prodace that 
quantity in its genuine state. Of these 33,000 
casks, more than two-thirds are adulterated with 
farina, beef suet and other substances, to the ex- 
tent of 30 to 50 per cent. The true and only 
| remedy for the evil will be found by the public 
selecting respectable shops, where detection in 
false practices would be ruin, and acquainting 
themselves with the lowest price at which the 
* genuine commodity can be honestly sold. — Jimes 





IU8S PILATE. | 


Vilate , 


leading characteristics of this untrequented place,’ 





Hester's Picnic. 


Two persons of respectable appearance catered « pulie 





house not many miles from the village of Ked Hill and 
requested to have dinner served then Mine beet conn 
pled with their request by placing @ leg of pork hefiwe 
them, and having dower ample justic-e te it they 

some ale After enjoying themerives for some ties 


of the “gentlemen proposed te 
of 1M) yards, the loser to pay f 
cordingly the worthy landiond m 
started the © gentiemer 
youd the distance measured. and supposing thy 
were doing so im ignerance. he called out imstily but 
they continued to run until they were out ef sight. aed 
did not returu. The landlord, therefore, had the mortift 
cation of finding that he had been duped, for they mae off 
without pay ing for their dinner r 


the other t 












Du the service at the Abhey Chareh, Scotland. re 
contly, the vicar had just publixhet fr the meond time 
the bans of marriage between Henry Comme (a lad agel 
nineteen) and Elizabeth Teague (a buxom widow with 


| four children fora marriage portion.) «hen up ree o 


short, thieR-set, elderly female. whe had been remarkably 
busy with her snuff-boy among the old women im the 
mikdile aisle during the former part of the serve, aed, in 
& snuily, twanging tone, cried out, ~ L forbid the bans ) 
this church—ey, and in all other charehes 
the soung women coukin't help titte 
easing a it deal at the snuily oll t er 
complished the daring feat of brawling tn church. accord 
ing to the rubrie; aud who, after ail, turned owt te be the 
mother of the would-be bridegroom 







A story is going the reunds concerning (hartes Heid- 
sick, in connection with humbug Jersey champagne le 
was dining at Delmouico's, in New York, and some ane 
“gave him a bottie of his own wine to test bis nice taste, 
when he at once said he reeowuised the taste declared, 
smacking hie lips, it was bie own champagne. and came 
from @ particular building and vat, which he named, af 
Kbeims. Great would have been his surprise and cha- 
grin to learn that it was nothing but © deviled” Newark 
cider, with carbonic acid pumped into it'—but the fread 
who had played the joke did wot tell him of it 


Ab amusing anecdote of Mr. Macaulay is making the 
tour of the papers Acconiing to an unknown story- 
teller, Mr. Macaulay, being desirows of ob taming lnforma- 
tion respecting eighteenth century poetry, as materkal for 
his uew volumes, took fis way from Albany t# White 
chapel. aud bought # rojl of Lomdon balinds of » slaging- 
boy. Happening to turn round as he resehed bie time, 
be civcle of young friends, close 
given Jou your price’ asked 
* All right, guv ner,’ wae the Fesponse; 
to hear you sing them.” 





“we re waiting 


Some persons in conversation are forever telling you 
that “yon know.” Ata party, one evening, a question 
arose between certain individuals as to whether a some 
what dashy person present had seid “yes, or“ ne,” to 
an interregatery. One of bis particular friends, whe 
knew, thus remarked to us —' dir knows, you know, 
that J know, you know, that you know, you know, that 
Ae said “no, you knew.’ A man who don't know better 
than ** * go much, deserves to have his dAnows 


Sully, the great statesman of France, always kept a 

at table the frugality to which he had been accustom 

ly life in the army. His oiwals consisted of a few 
dishes, dresred in the plainest and most simple manner 
The courtiers often reproached Lim with the simplicity of 
his table; and he would reply, im the words of aw ancieut, 
“If the guests are wen ot seuse, there is sufficient for 
them; if they are not, | cam rery well divpense with thetr 
company.” 


A Western author thar concludes hie “ exciting tale :” 
“He soon unfolded hie sad tale to his friend, and finally 
consented to live, if Henry would give him « ehew ef to- 
bacco. He returned to the house, and im bie bagyard 
countenance Jane saw Lis unhappy condition. He never 
got over it, though. About twenty years after he fell 
from @ wagon, and bis neck was broken, for a sheriff had 
thoughtlessly slipped a rope around it)” 

The following eecorred in a schoo! near Londeo 
Teacher —W bat part of epeeel te the word ey! 
Boy (hesitating)—Noun, sir 
Tracher—Whiat is ite gender’ 
(perplexed )—Cau t tell, sir. 
Tearher—Is it masculine, feminine, or neuter” 
Boy (looking sharp)—Can't eny, sir, till it's hatched. 





A young ensign of a regiment. stationed net far frou» 
Manchester, residing in lodgings, the sitting-room af 
which was very smail, was virted by ene af bie fishion- 
able friends, who, on taking leave, sald, © Weill, Charles, 
longer do you iutend te rewain in thris 
yoo Te whien he witty replied, Unt | om s 


A young lady repri a her sh her for not fol- 
lowing ber directions respecting & pair of shoes she bad 
; and, among others, insisted that they were not 
fellows. Crispin re , that he purposely made them 
8, in order to oblige Ler, weil knowing the modesty of bet 
thon, and that she wae wot fond of fellows 
The Boston Herald menticos ba ving sven 8 jolly sailew 
giving vent to his superabuudant generosity, by dipping 
an axe-handle inte « hogshead of moines, and tien 
draw it gently through the wouth of a bore, whose phis 
showed an immeasurable amount of satwiaction at the 
goed wil 





sweet evidence of the sailor's 


The following order, verbatim et literatem, was received 
by one of our undertakers last Friday morning, from an 
ieted widower on the west side: 
“Sur; mi Waif is ded an Wonts to bee berried, At wen- 
ner klok. U nose wair to dig the Hole—bi the said Of mi 
too Uther Wait. Lect it be derp ! 


Aunt E—— was try ing to persamls littie Fuldy > retire 
at sundown, using as an argument that the litth ehiek- 
ems went torovet at that time. “Yes, sail Eddy. but 
the old hen always goes with them’ Aunty tried ne 
more srgumests with 


The eviebrated artist, who crowed se safurally thet fhe 
gon rose three hours before its time, has meewnty Goiehed 
® picture af the moon that # painted with such wonderful 
fidelity to mature, that it cau t be seen im tie Ulmy Cae 


The Keading Chronicle speaks of on old lady 1049 years 
of age, who mendes aii the ciethes of her xou aod bike tam 
ily. Prentice supposes she thinks Tat “it ls never teow 
late to mend” 


An Irish gentleman lately sakt to another. ~ L ealied to 
fre your family, bus they were net at home and bt rup- 
pore they had gone in a carriage Wile) Was standing af 
the door.” 

“1 have been deceived by a guest rogue,  etrlaumed a 
well-known sharper to a police otficer, tue other day 

* You were prebatay sei/decrived, | wae Use reply 


“ Tom, wont you fongixe him ” 
* Weill, . if i'm going to div. I eappose 2 must, 
but if L ever do get well, i il give biw auction dig. 


A cockney told Mr. Buushy, the other day, that whea 
Othello gut so ewspicious about that ‘audkerchiel he was 
BURsWg & twrper to bus bussum 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED YOK THE HOME CIRCLE. 

This long-established and well-known weekly paper, 
after fourtern years anequalied presperity and yoyulanty, 


has becomes “houreten! werd = frow Maime to ( alifor- 
in, the fireenie of the rich and poer in tewn 








coumary, all over the wide extentot the | uiled States 
Itshoukl bes weekly vieitor to «very Amereau home, 


use 

Sa 1s te just cach & paper as amy Gitier, brother of 
friend would introduce inte the family circle 

SI It is printed om the Borst matiy-curfared peper, 
wits pew type, and in « meet and bemutiful et) 

rit A of the mammeth sre yet cowtains Be adver- 
te im ite eight fuper-reyel pages 

SP It & devoted to newer, tales. poems, stories of the 
sen, discoveries. miscellany. wit aed bummer 





It comtaine in ite large 
isteresting pages got ome tuigar word or lime 
CO” it numbers among ite recur rowtritvuters the 
beet male and writers in the coentry 
WD lee tales, while they aleord the reader, eaitivete o 
taste for all that is good and besatiful in humanity 
CH 1s ie acknowledged that the geod inturns of euch 
sp in the home cir .¢ & slueet mwaiculatie 


erring 
topics. ite object being te me ce ems happy 
CI 1t is for there reas us that it har for years teen ae 
popular e favorite throughout the country 
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